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@ The pine-paneled 
fireplace in this 
colonial-style liv- 
ing room makes a 
perfect foil for the 
soft, satin-like lus- 
ter of Pittsburgh’s 
Raleigh Tavern 
Green, used on ad- 
jacent walls. The 
room was dec- 
orated by Marie E. 
Stosskopf, Ameri- 
can Institute of 
Decorators. The 
furniture is from 
Heywood-Wake- 
field Company. 


Give Your Home An Exciting New Personality 


Paint, [eight : with, Color Dynamics! * 
Fainh Boat with Pittburgh Fait! 


rs SEE HOW easily you can 
transform the appearance of 
dull, cheerless rooms and give 
your home a radiant new indi- 
viduality with Pittsburgh’s ex- 
clusive COLOR DYNAMICS! 


@ This remarkable painting sys- 
tem makes scientific use of the 
energy in color. It enables you to 
banish drab surroundings and 
create an atmosphere of gracious 
living your entire family will enjoy. 


@ COLOR DYNAMICS shows you 
how to perk up tired-looking 
rooms with fresh, exciting colors 
—make living rooms more invit- 
ing—bedrooms more restful— 

our entire home more livable! 
fan as COLOR DYNAMICS 
adds to the charm and beauty of 
your home, Pittsburgh’s /ive- 
paint protection makes these bene- 
fits extra long-lasting. 


PAINTS « GLASS « 









ITTSBURGH 


@ A wider variety of Pittsburgh 
Wallhide paints, finishes and 
colors is available today than ever 
before—ranging from delicate 
pastels to full, brilliant hues that 
are bold and dramatic! Among 
these are Pittsburgh’s Historic 
Wall Paints in authentic Williams- 
burg colonial colors—and also 
oil-base Wallhide that covers 
most surfaces with one coat. 


@ Other famous Pittsburgh 
Paints include fume-resistant 
Sun-Proof House Paint for exte- 
riors; Waterspar Enamel for 
furniture and trim; Architectural 
Enamel, a superior white finish. 


@ Visit your Pittsburgh dealer 
and let him explain how much 
more satisfaction you'll pe) 
when you paint right wit 
COLOR DYNAMICS—paint best 
with Pittsburgh Paints. 


Pi TsBURGH PAINTS 


CHEMICALS « 


rt A Se 


PLASTICS 


GLAS 5&5 





@ Pittsburgh’s white, fume-resistant Sun-Proof 
House Paint is extra long-lasting, due to spe- 
cial ‘Vitolized Oils’’ that remain in the paint 
film, keep it Jive, tough and elastic. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR DYNAMICS BOOKLET 
*Trade Mark Registered 


| Please send me a FREE copy 
of your new Booklet,‘‘Color 
l Dynamics for the Home.”” 
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There’s a big difference between a 


collie .... cauliflower 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 







When you feel the difference 


..~ you'll be glad you said, 





When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
_ “Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake ... ethylene dichloride . .. sodium (metallic) . .. chlorine (liquid) . . . oll soluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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You can always be sure that 
PATHFINDER will keep you well in- 
formed on everything of importance. 

But—besides sifting out, di- 
gesting and accurately interpreting 
all of the important news—PATH- 
FINDER points out the unusual facts 
that are so often hidden in the 
background of every news story. 

In addition, PATHFINDER has 
complete departments filled with in- 
teresting and useful information on 
business, books, science, education, 
health, sports, radio and television. 
Also, you'll enjoy the cartoons and 
humor in each issue. 


Join the 1,200,000 American 
families who depend on PATHFINDER 
to keep informed and know what's 
going on. Fill in the convenient cou- 
pon below and mail it today! 














Please send PATHFINDER 
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Name 





Addres: 
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For 
1 yeer $2.50 [] 2 years $4 [7] 


3 years for ONLY $5 [| 


(Add $1 o@ year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 
DC) $-___ Enclosed at Pathfinder's Risk 
CD) I'll Pay when billed. 


MAIL TODAY TO 


PATHFINDER — DEPT. 88 
PATHFINDER BLDG., 1323 M ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C, 


TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 


Importance of civil defense 


When Russia’s Jacob Malik 
first let it be known that the Commu- 
nists would consider negotiations for 
a truce in Korea, many of our leading 
officials warned against any letdown 
in our rearmament program. For an 
end of hostilities in Korea is no insur- 
ance against trouble somewhere else; 
the Communists may change their 
strategy and tactics, but their goal of 
world domination will not change, so 
long as the present regime is in power. 

But even before there was any 
suggestion of peace in Korea, there 
was widespread concern over the 
apathy of the American people toward 
civil defense. We are fortunate that 
this country did not suffer the tre- 
mendous losses in life and property 
wrought in Europe and Asia in the 
two world wars, but it is conceded by 
those entrusted with our defense that 
we will not be so fortunate in the event 
of another world conflagration. Russia 
has the largest air force in the world, 
and while mary of her planes would 
be shot down should she attack us, a 
sufficient number of them could prob- 
ably penetrate our defense to wreak 
devastating damage. 

* & 

Some weeks ago, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey in a radio broad- 
cast said that the people in America 
“must act on the assumption that we 
are in daily danger of having our lives, 
our communities and our whole indus- 
try knocked out” by atom bombs. “If 
we don’t act on that assumption,” he 
said, “then we’re inviting attack. But 
if we’re ready, we can stop it.” 

Statements by various Govern- 
ment officials indicate that the atom 
bombs we are producing now are 
many times more powerful and de- 
structive than those used at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. It is generally 
accepted that Russia has finally 
learned how to make the atom bomb; 
we do not know how many she has, nor 
do we know how powerful they are, 
but even if they are only as destructive 
as our original bomb, they could cause 
frightful loss of life, especially in the 
event of a surprise attack on a crowded 
population center. That is why a prop- 
erly planned and co-ordinated civil 
defense program is so important for 
every community. Yet such a program 
is an exception rather than the rule. 

The apathy existing among civil- 
ians and civic officials toward civil de- 
fense could prove more dangerous to 
our security in an atomic attack than 
all the spies and Communist saboteurs 
combined. For an atomic war will in- 





‘ Acme 
Hiroshima. A-bomb threats mean 
America must develop civil defense. 


volve the civilian population more 
than any war in history. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Daniel K. Edwards has asserted that a 
well-organized civil defense program 
“means the will to resist is heightened. 
It means that in spite of the effort to 
break the will of the civil population 
—an effort which any aggressor must 
make—they will carry on. It means a 
toughness of mind such that, when 
disaster strikes, we will not panic. It 
will keep us going in spite of the hor- 
rors that may confront us. It will keep 
our armies fighting, our planes flying, 
the wheels of our war industry spin- 
ning.” 


* @ 


Experience shows that in any 
serious peacetime disaster, a relatively 
small proportion of the people remain 
calm and able to take proper action. 
In an A-bomb attack, this percentage 
would probably be even smaller. And 
the great mass of stunned and con- 
fused people could, by their bewilder- 
ment and panic, multiply the number 
of casualties. On the other hand, it has 
been estimated that casualties could 
be reduced by as much as 50% if 
people knew how to act. 


ee ae 


A well-organized civil defense 
program, under which every man, 
woman and child is trained in what 
to do for his own survival and to help 
others, should be inaugurated in every 
possible target area. And it should be 
started without further delay. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Call Me Dagmar: You have re- 
ferred to Dagmar as Virginia Ruth Egnor 
[Radio-TV, June 27]. I always thought, 
after reading the columnists, that her 
name was Jenny Lewis. 

Roz Extiott, Chicago, Ill. 


Dagmar was Virginia Ruth Egnor— 
back home in Huntington, W.Va., before 
she became showgirl Jenny Lewis.—Ed. 


Polk County Protest: In behalf of 
all the people of Polk County, Tennessee, 
I wish to express our resentment at your 
libel of this good county [Nation, June 
27]. 

You imply that Sheriff John Edwards 
refused to arrest the murderer of W. A. 
Lewis. Sheriff Edwards, who lives at least 
seven miles (not 100 yards) from the 
home where Lewis was slain, rushed there 
within 30 minutes, joined by two deputy 
sheriffs. They claim to have made every 
effort to ascertain and arrest the killer, 
but have no probable identification. Nor 
has any relative of the slain man, or other 
person, sworn out a warrant for an arrest. 
. .. Give that sheriff a warrant of arrest 
and you'll get action. Point out the killer 
and you'll see how quickly he is placed 
behind bars. 

The murder of W. A. Lewis is the 
only unsolved murder perpetrated in Polk 
County since John Edwards became 
sheriff in September 1948. 

Polk is not a “lawless” county. .. . 
You'll be as safe from violence there as 
anywhere in this country. 

Cuartes C. Guinn, Etowah, Tenn. 


PATHFINDER’s report of Polk County 
was written on the basis of an extensive 
report from a competent correspondent, 
accounts published in a Cleveland, Tenn., 
newspaper, and a telephone interview 
with Governor Gordon Browning, who 
called the Lewis murder “dastardly.” 
There may have been only one unsolved 
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ITS YEARS AHEAD! ; 
ITS EXCLUSIVE! 


™ 


ee AY com: 
plete line of Oi 

Boiler. Burner and Furnace- Burner 
Umis for homes of all u20s—for warm air, 
steam and hot water systems. 







Burns the New Rich 
e Higher Heat-Unit Oils! 


New catalytic fuel oils are now 
available—rich heavy oil with more 
heat energy. The ordinary burner 
just can’t handle these new oils 
without frequent service calls . .. 
yet Om-o-matic burns them with 
ease. Get mone heat per dollar! 
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Thriftily Meters Oi? 
« Drop by D-R-O-P! 


No more uncontrolled oil flow .. . 


wasted fuel. Oil-O-Matic’s exclusive Metered Low Pressure. 
“Thrift Meter” actually meters 


It’s so excellentl ineered 
he oil, drop by tiny drop, y eng you can count on 
it inside ae harnee, Yan tok "* your Oil-O-Matic unit lasting twice as long. Ask 
wpe as gigdhe = ny Oil-O-Matic owner. 
little ne 2 a, t's so far ahead we can give a Lifetime 
wkation " Guarantee on the Metered Low Nozzle. 
9. The Nozzle is the vital part which usually wears 
+ OF out first in ordinary burners. 
Xe L Youll never know the ultimate in heating 
‘ , comfort—true, worry-free—trouble-free heating 
Double-Blends Air and rformance—the big dollar savings possible in 
« Oil for Hotter, Cleaner Flame! uel bills until you enjoy Oil-O-Matic Metered 
Metered air, inside the nozzle, Low Pressure. 
whips heavy metered oil to a 
frothy oil-air mist. This, 


with measured air outside the 
nozzle Boosts the flame to a 
veritable ball of fire, —s 
every bit of heat from every drop 
of oil. Only Oil-O-Matic employs 
this metered oil-air double- 
blending process. 


It isn’t often a uct is so improved by one big * 
advancement that it makes an im nt dif, 
ference in day-to-day living. But such is the case 
with Oil-O-Matic’s great engineering triumph— 


EXCLUSIVE 
. Lifetime Guarantee 

Only Oi1-O-Matic gives you a nozzle that’s 

ranteed ... not for just a year... not for 
just ten years...but forever. Why is the 
nozzle so ingen? Because on ordinary 
burners, it’s the biggest single cause of burner 
repairs. 
Your Oil-O-Matie dealer is listed in the classified phone book under 
“Oil Burners” ...0¢ write to the Factory at Bloomington, Illinois 


WILUAMS O1L-O-MATIC DIVISION 


Eureka 
~~ Williams 


CORPORATION 
Bloomington, 


F==N 
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-for the MONEY- 


(lowest fares in transportatior: 

You.can have extra days of vaca- 
tion fun—with dollars sa\ed go- 
ing Greyhound! Costs ah ut 14 as 
much as operating you’ own car. 
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or the <dow-— 


(America’s mo’ scenic travel) 

Sit back, relz ., and watch the Big 
Show! You thrill to sights like 
timbered aountains, emerald 
lakes,Inc .ncountry,oceanshore! 











te GET READY— 


‘. scation Planning Service) 
sreyhound’s Vacation Planning 
Service will outline complete Ex- 
pense-Paid Tours, make hotel res- 
ervations, plan sightseeing—free! 


70 GO GREYHOUND 


YOU'LL TRAVEL in America’s finest motor 
coaches, with unequalled schedule 
convenience, courteous service, and friendly 
fellow passengers—by Greyhound! 


Pe 7 
se 


FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! ee ee aaa 


eeseaeae Beeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeee eee 

- 

FREE! “VPS” FOLDER WITH 40 PRE-PLANNED TRIPS! : 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 : 
W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. for free folder describing * 
40 pre-planned vacation trips to all parts of America. Ps 
Nome. ° 
* 

A407 MORE TRAVEL Address : 
° 

o 

. 







murder (Lewis’s) since Edward's elec- 
tion as sheriff, but there were three other 
unsolved murders during that election. 
Far from libeling the people of Polk 
County, PATHFINDER pointed out that 
most of them were disgusted.—Ed. 


Grizzly Speed: In “Beware the 
Grizzly” [Resources, July 11] you say one 
bear “was clocked from an auto in Yel- 
lowstone National Park at 30 mph.” I 
take it the speed quoted is that of the 
auto; otherwise more on the subject 
would be interesting. 

Ratpu D. Know tes, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The auto was keeping pace with the 
bear, who was running ahead of the car, 
possibly scared into unusual fleetness. Ac- 
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Yardley for Pathfinder 


cording to the National Park Service, 30 
mph is probably the maximum short- 
period speed for a grizzly.—Ed. 


FBI & ICPC: The footnote to 
“Drug-peddling, the Dirtiest Crime” [Na- 
tion, June 27] purports to relate the cir- 
cumstances involved in relationships be- 
tween the FBI and the International 
Criminal Police Commission. 

We have avoided the issuance of 
public statements with respect to reasons 
for withdrawal of the FBI from the ICPC, 
effective Dec. 31, 1950. The true facts 
. . . have been badly garbled, however, 
and I see no other alternative than to 
set forth a clarification. . . 

There were a number of factors com- 
pelling the FBI to withdraw from the 
Commission, which can be summed up in 
the conclusion that the benefits derived 
from the FBI serving in the Commission 
as the United States member agency were 
not commensurate with the time and ex- 
pense involved. . . . One of the important 
considerations had to do with a request 
made of the ICPC by the government of 
Czechoslovakia for placing of wanted no- 
tices concerning ten individuals who on 
March 24, 1950, escaped from Czecho- 
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slovakia on board aircraft which were 
commandeered and landed in the West- 
ern Zone of Germany. The Commission 
issued ten circular wanted notices indi- 
cating the persons involved were being 
sought by the Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment “for having acted or not having 
acted in particularly dangerous circum- 
stances and for having abducted persons 
and impeded the liberty of individuals.” 

It was my firm belief at that time, 
and [I still adhere to it, that circulariza- 
tion of the wanted notices was an abuse 
of the functions of the ICPC, opening the 
door to possible further use of the com- 
mission by Russian satellite members, for 
political ends. ... 

J. Epcar Hoover, director, FBI, 

Washington, D.C. 


Back to Freedom: I would like to 
suggest a slogan for the United States to 
follow during the next 25 years: 

Back to 1776 by 1976! 

Homer CHAMBERLAIN, 
North Manchester, Ind. 


Charity or Hope? Taken by itself, 
Point IV [Nation, July 11] is charity and 
not at all a basis for hope that the human 
misery of India can or will be wiped out 
by such measures. 

India’s current population: increase, 
aided and abetted by malarial control 
and other sanitation measures, will far 
outrun any possible i increase in food sup- 
ply—which is, right now, much less than 
required to eliminate famine. 

With no attention being given to 
- - » moral issues such as population 
control . . . there can be no hope what- 
ever that communism, or just plain an- 
archy and war, will not be still further 
incubated and put the survival, not of 
the West only, but of all civilization, in 
jeopardy. 

You say “the average Indian farmer 
produces about “oth as much as his 
American counterpart.” Chiefly because 
of the great difference in population 
density, the American farm worker is no 
such counterpart. .. . 

As long as India remains so heavily 
overpopulated, she will remain essentially 
“underdeveloped.” Point IV can be only 
charitably conducted, tending to pyramid 
its demands instead of declining in its 
fleecing of our taxpayers. . . 


Aupen A. Potter, Bethesda, Md. 


Prime Minister Nehru, as head of 
the National Planning Commission, re- 
cently made the recommendation that 
India adopt birth-control measures to 
slow down its yearly population increase 
of 5 million.—Ed. 


Colorful Cover: Your attractive 
cover photo on the July 11 issue of Patu- 
FINDER is a fine example of expert com- 
position for color photography; it’s as 
beautiful as a painting. ... 

J. M. Frank, Chicago. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Thinking 
Inventing’ 
Building 


TO MEET THE COUNTRY’S TELEPHONE NEEDS 


THE CALL FOR PROGRESS 


The responsibility of the Bell System does not 
consist of merely supplying good telephone service today. - 
We have to be always creating so that the 
service grows better and better. 


This process of creation can never stop, for the country’s telephone 
needs are continually changing and increasing. So we must always be 
thinking ahead and inventing ahead and building for the future. This 
is what the country looks to us to do and we are doing it. It is especially 
important in these days of national defense. 


The pre-eminence of telephone research and manufacturing reflects a 
dynamic policy and point of view throughout the business. The people 
needed to come up with new ideas and put them into action are con- 
stantly being encouraged and given opportunity. 


We shall continue to meet the challenge of the future and 
do our full part, always, to advance the welfare, the 
strength and the security of the United States of America. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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coaches, with unequalled schedule 
convenience, courteous service, and friendly 
fellow passengers—by Greyhound! 


FREE! “VPS” FOLDER WITH 40 PRE-PLANNED TRIPS! 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 
W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. for free folder describing 
40 pre-planned vacation trips to all parts of America. 
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murder (Lewis's) since Edward's elec- 
tion as sheriff, but there were three other 
unsolved murders during that election. 
Far from libeling the people of Polk 
County, PATHFINDER pointed out that 
most of them were disgusted.—Ed. 
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Grizzly” [ Resources, July 11] you say one 
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lowstone National Park at 30 mph.” I 
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cording to the National Park Service, 30 
mph is probably the maximum short- 
period speed for a grizzly.—Ed. 


FBI & ICPC: The footnote to 
“Drug-peddling, the Dirtiest Crime” [Na- 
tion, June 27] purports to relate the cir- 
cumstances involved in relationships be- 
tween the FBI and the International 
Criminal Police Commission. 

We have avoided the issuance of 
public statements with respect to reasons 
for withdrawal of the FBI from the ICPC, 
effective Dec. 31, 1950. The true facts 
. . . have been badly garbled, however, 
and I see no other alternative than to 
set forth a clarification. . . . 

There were a number of factors com- 
pelling the FBI to withdraw from the 
Commission, which can be summed up in 
the conclusion that the benefits derived 
from the FBI serving in the Commission 
as the United States member agency were 
not commensurate with the time and ex- 
pense involved. . . . One of the important 
considerations had to do with a request 
made of the ICPC by the government of 
Czechoslovakia for placing of wanted no- 
tices concerning ten individuals who on 
March 24, 1950, escaped from Czecho- 
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ment “for having acted or not having 
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stances and for having abducted persons 
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Tue THINGS you write about concern us all, soldier. 

You remind us that liberty wears a high price 
tag — that some of the things we value most must 
be taken from us for a while as we arm against 
aggression. 

You’ve given much. To a lesser degree all Ameri- 
cans are giving up temporarily some rights, free- 
doms and opportunities. But none of us is giving 
up the right to get them back. 

All of us must guard this right dearly. Because 
there are people who have been saying for years 
that the government ought to own and run things 






(From letter written by a lieutenant 
of U. S. Artillery in Korea) 


permanently. “Take over this business, or that in- 
dustry or service,” they say. Now that we’re rearm- 
ing, these same people think they have a new excuse 
for letting the government “take things over.” 

There’s only one name for this: it’s socialism. 
And most Americans don’t want it. For socialism 
takes away your rights, freedoms and opportunities, 
not just for a while — but forever. 

Americans don’t mind sacrifices when their lib- 
erty is at stake. For soldier and civilian alike, “no 
price is too great — except freedom.” 


To remind everyone of the vital difference between 
temporary government control in a national emergency 
and the permanent form of control which is socialism, 
this message is published by a group of America’s Electric 
Light and Power Companies*. 

% Company names on request from this magazine 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. The couple enjoying 
a cool Chesapeake Bay breeze typify 
thousands who have found a new 
sport: sailing. Once the province of 
millionaires, yachting has come down 
to the level of the average citizen. For 
the story of the evolution of sail racing 
from huge America’s Cup yachts to 
flotillas of small craft, read “America 
Hoists New Sails” on page 42. 


x*x*«k 


Next Issue. Britain’s Princess 
Elizabeth once advised her sister 
Margaret to retire early because a 
busy schedule had been arranged for 
the next day. Margaret replied, “You 
go to bed for your jolly old Empire; 
leave me to have a good time in this 
lovely moonlight.” Read Margaret’s 
colorful story, “Britain’s ‘Other Prin- 
cess’ Comes of Age,” in the Aug. 22 
issue. 


x* 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 


that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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Never 
Plastered 
Down 

No Obvious 
Odor 


Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 





PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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NEW MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR “cat cracker” going up. Modern refinery units ever-growing needs, 1950 investments by U.S. oil companies in new refining facil- 
like this mean better oil products, more oil products for U.S.To meet thenation’s __ ities reached 4n all-time peak and this year’s expenditures will be even greater. 


U.S. Strengthened by 
~ Oil Industry's 10 Billion Dollar Outlay 


U. S. oil companies have invested over 10 
billion dollars in new facilities and improvements 
since the end of World War II, according to a 
recent industry-wide survey. 

During these years, U. S. oilmen have rein- 
vested more than 50 cents out of every dollar 
earned to help finance needed expansion. This 
investment has boosted oil industry capacity by 
one-fourth —providing an additional 480 gallons 
of oil products a year for every American family. 

Today these new facilities make it possible to 


supply petroleum products for U. S. Armed 
Forces and still meet record-breaking civilian 
needs, 

To meet future U.S. needs, expansion this year 
in oil production, transport, refining, research 
and marketing will be even greater than in 1950. 

In peace or war, the public gets the finest oil 
products at the world’s lowest prices. This is the 
direct result of the vigorous competition among 
America’s thousands of privately-managed oil 
companies. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


(Lefi) 

DESPITE GREAT ODDS against 
bringing in a producing well, more 
than 27,000 new producing wells were 
drilled in 1950. Last year over a bil- 
lion dollars was spent to find and 
develop new crude oil supplies. 


(Right) 

AMERICA'S ever-growing network - 
of pipelines has helped lower the cost 
of oil transportation over the years. 
This is one reason why the high qual- 
ity gasoline you buy today costs 
about the same as gasoline did 25 
years ago—only taxes are higher. 
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UNDER THE DOME 
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send 400,000 men to Europe——despite the Senate's express declaration 
that 200,000 should be the limit—-has created a first-class uproar 
in both Defense Department and Congress. 


TOP MILITARY BRASS was first astounded, then angered, by Marshall's bobble. 
His lame explanation that he meant four divisions in addition to the 
two already there made the matter even worse, since Congress was as-— 
sured six months ago that six divisions would total 200,000. The 
Pentgon was forced to issue a lame explanation of its own that the 
so-called "division slice" had somehow been miraculously doubled to 
‘bring the six-division figure to 400,000. 


THIS APPARENT TRICKERY BROUGHT A VIOLENT REACTION on Capitol Hill. The House 
never acted on the Senate's troop-limiting resolution, but may now do 
so in the wake of Marshall's mix-up. If it doesn't, many Senators 
have already served notice they will launch a new fight to restrict 
the sending of troops. 


MARSHALL TRIPPED HIMSELF UP in another instance when he told the House Appro- 
priations Committee that the United States doesn't know a great deal 
about Russia's military strength. Ten days later President Truman 
outlined Russia's aggressive plans in detail; and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson said the Russians have 4 million men, 200 divisions, and 
the world's largest air force with 20,000 front-line planes including 
"excellent" jet fighters. 





His subordinates in Defense feel he is too old, too apt to make 
embarrassing blurts to Congressional committees. They don't dare say 
it for the recora, but they would be delighted if he would retire 

to his Leesburg, Va., farm and let younger and more vigorous hands 
run the military establishment. 


' FRIENDS OF SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT are doing their best to embarrass the power-— 
ful interests who want to see General Dwight D. Eisenhower get the 
G.O.P. nomination. Latest Taft man to take a hand was Maine's Sena- 
tor Owen Brewster, who returned from a recent European inspection 
trip to announce that Eisenhower was just too indispensable to Eu- 


rope's rearming for anyone to even think of his coming home to run. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE CHARLES F. BRANNAN, who stumped the country for Truman 


in 1948, is starting a systematic effort to make speeches in states 
where he has not appeared in recent months. 


, TRUMAN'S OWN TRAVELING PLANS continue to be on a day-to-day basis. Sometimes 

White House staffers think he is going to fly to San Francisco in 
early September to attend Japanese peace treaty ceremonies, and at 
other times they think he will make a whistle-stop stumping tour. 
He is expected to clarify the situation soon. 


CALIFORNIANS EXPECT THAT NAVY SECRETARY DAN A. KIMBALL may return to the state 


next year to run against Republican Senator William F. Knowland. 
MILITARY TESTIMONY FOR THE $8.5 BILLION FOREIGN AID BILL, given before the 


House Foreign Affairs Committee, was so rambling, inconclusive and 
incompetent that officers in charge of the program may be shifted to 


new assignments as a result. 


* PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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ro get nee... MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Whether motoring through Montana’s Glacier National 
Park (above), the White Mountains (right), or to the Mt. 
Rushmore Memorial in South Dakota (below), more cars 
roll on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. And it’s to your 
advantage to know why. 


Car makers put more Goodyear Super-Cushions on new 
cars than any other tire. Year after year they find they can 


depend upon Goodyear for the design, materials, and manu- 
facturing skill that make a difference in tire performance. 


And motorists, who drive billions of miles each year, find 
that for a soft, comfortable ride . : . for long mileage. . . and 
safety ... the Goodyear Super-Cushion is in a class by itself. 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that gives the most people 
the greatest satisfaction is the tire for you to buy? 


Feuhin , GOODFYEAR 


T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obio 
PATHFINDER 
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Presidential report 


The nation isn’t getting strong 
enough fast enough, said President Tru- 
man halfway through 1951. Defense 
spending must be nearly doubled next 
year, and military manpower may have 
to exceed the planned 3.5 million, even 
with a truce in Korea. The President 
again asked Congress for higher taxes 
and stronger controls. 


Alert for enemy planes 


Round-the-clock guard against un- 
friendly aircraft is now maintained at all 
key points on America’s borders. Red 
bombers can be spotted 150 miles off- 
shore. Well before they reach the coast, 
warnings would be out, interceptor planes 
in the air and fighter stations alerted 
back to the central states. Civilian spot- 
ters are still needed. 


Courses in combat 


At 20 U.S. Army training centers 
(there were only four when South Korea 
was invaded) 20,000 veterans of Korean 
combat ard now helping shape new fight- 
ing men. More than double its pre-Korean 
size, the Army now has about 1.5 million 
men. Non-combat soldiers, even cooks 
and clerks, now learn to fight. 


The wives stay at home 


Bad news for G.I. wives: Ban on 
movement of dependents to the Far East 
will continue after any Korean truce, for 
lack of transport. Dependents’ travel to 
Europe is being cut sharply by housing 
shortages. 


Anti-rust ‘laundries’ 


“Metal laundries” may soon save 
America losses of over $5 billion a year 
because of rust. Bubbling chemical baths 
are now rehabilitating 1,000 tons of old 
tanks, machine tools, locomotives, air- 
plane engines in England every week, 
turning them out almost like new. U.S. 
firms are seeking franchises. 


Chinese plasma? 


The Red Cross is investigating a 
chemical substitute for blood plasma. 
Vast quantities will be needed in event 
of A-bomb attack. A Chinese doctor on 
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Pathfinder 
Mrs. John Kee. Women regain their old 
balance in Congress. (SEE: Ladies) 


Formosa says he has developed a sub- 
stitute combining protein and hydrogen. 
Red Cross is skeptical, points out that 
intensive search for a synthetic is so far 
without real results. Alternatives (with- 
out all plasma’s life-giving qualities) in- 
clude salt water. 


Legislative ladies 


Women are back to their old level 
in Congress—ten Representatives, one 
Senator; 2% of the total—with election 
of two widows to serve out the unexpired 
terms of their husbands, Representatives 
John Kee (D.-W.Va.) and Frank Bu- 
chanan (D.-Pa.). 


Struggle for bases 


Expect new East-West competition 
for air bases following a truce in Korea. 
Allied installations now ring the Red 
orbit except along the northern borders 
of Siam, Burma, India, Pakistan and 
Iran. Though denied officially, talk that 
we're dickering for bases in Pakistan 
makes sense. At least one giant Red base 
is going up in Tibet—on plans laid out 
by Soviet “scientific explorers” before 
the Chinese conquest. It opens all India 
to air attack. 
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Cheaper Atlantic flights 


Half-fare trips to Europe by. air 
coach are due next year—but probably 
not before the fall. Run safely on sched- 
ule by the big airlines, flight without 
frills from New York to London will cost 
about $200, take a few hours longer. 
Fast luxury flights will stay at $375. 


Unwelcome royalty 


The State Department is readying 
its best icy stare for ex-King Zog of Al- 
bania, due in the U.S. this week at no- 
body’s invitation. Told in Cairo that State 
didn’t know why he was coming, the 
exiled Beau Brummell of the Balkans 
sniffed that he was traveling ineognito 
anyway. 


End of penny postcard 


Struggling to prune its deficit of 
nearly $500 million a year, the Post 
Office has cut service, made internal econ- 
omies. Nevertheless, Congress may have 
to permit a rate boost: postcards from 1¢ 
to 2¢, first-class letters from 3¢ to 4¢, air- 
mail letters from 6¢ to 8¢. 


Gambler in a jam 


Unnoticed by rush-hour crowds, 
gambler Frank Costello jammed into the 
N.Y. subway one morning, rode down- 
town, surrendered on contempt of Con- 
gress charges. Now out on bail, his re- 
fusal to tell Senate crime probers about 
himself could cost him $9,000 and nine 
years. 


Rest for a gangbuster 


Worn out by his labors on the Sen- 
ate Crime, Foreign Affairs, Small Busi- 
ness and Commerce Committees, erudite 
Charles W. Tobey (R.-N.H.), 71, was 
ordered home to rest. He’s enjoying his 
“Garden of Eden without the original 
sin”: Temple (pop. 264), where “people 
on the way to Paradise often linger 20 
years.” 


More basketball scandals 
College basketball coaches, quick 


to prescribe quarantine for New York’s 
Madison Square Garden as the gam- 
bling “fix” pesthouse, found last week 
that Peoria, Ill., and Toledo, Ohio, weren’t 
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immune. Five Bradley University players, 
three from the University of Toledo ad- 
mitted rigging points for cash; authori- 
ties probed further, sure of finding more 
corruption. 


Delayed heavyweight bout? 


Jersey Joe Walcott, oldest (37) 
challenger to win the heavyweight crown, 
may be 38 before he defends it. A re- 
match with former champ Ezzard Charles 
could be held over until 1952 (Walcott’s 
birthday is Jan. 31) because of promo- 
tional conflicts with three other title bouts 
—light heavyweight, middleweight and 
welterweight—slated for this month and 
next. 


Bulletin board 


At 22, young Ollie Embry is at the 
top of his profession: He’s hit the FBI 
list of “ten most wanted” criminals. 

© @ Some 8 million veterans were 
helped through 1,700 schools in the seven 
years of the G.I. Bill, just ended, at a 
cost of $14 billion—an average of $1,713 
per vet. 

@ ¢ Found loyal, policy planner 
John P. Davies Jr. is back with State. 
Still suspended: Chinese expert O. Ed- 
mund Clubb. 

e @ This year’s auto output is 232,- 
000 behind last year’s rate. 

© © Twelve more Communists jailed 
last fortnight (including California 
state chairman William Schneiderman) 
brought to 32 the roundup of higher CP 
echelons. FBI is still hunting eight big 
Reds. 

e @ In the week before truce dele- 
gates agreed on an agenda, there were 
584 more U.S. casualties in Korea. 

e eA jet-propelled sled does 80 
mph, may be a forecast of Arctic warfare. 

e @ Robert Flaherty, “father of the 
documentary film,” died in Vermont. His 
legacy to the world: Nanook, Tabu, Man 
of Aran, Louisiana Story. 

e @ California husbands may now 
sue rich wives for separate maintenance. 


Cruel & unusual? 


Soon after the whipping of six con- 
victs for attempting escape, Colorado fol- 
lowed other states and outlawed the lash. 
It’s still on the law books, seldom used, 
in Maryland and Delaware. 


White House souvenirs 


Americans have so far bought some 
$40,000 worth of stone, bricks, wood and 
hand-wrought nails ripped from the 
White House, which is being renovated at 
a cost of $5.7 million. For 25¢ they got 
short pieces of hand-split lath; for $100 
enough brick to face a fireplace. Much 
salvage remains. If you're interested, 
write “Souvenirs, Fort Myer, Va.” Dead- 
line is Aug. 31. 
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The price of peace 


Mr. Truman’s report 
highlights America’s 


The President of the United States 
mounted a platform in Detroit’s Cadillac 
Square last week and spoke good sense 
on his country’s peril. 

The Reds, Harry Truman said tartly, 
“may talk about peace, but action is what 
counts. And what they have been doing 
is quite clear. They are putting them- 
selves in a position where they can com- 
mit new acts of aggression at any time.” 

In Korea, he said, the United States 
does not yet know whether the Commu- 
nists really desire peace “or whether they 


on Russian strength 
danger 


about Soviet military preparations around 
the world,” the President said. “I wish 
every one of you could see these reports 
and receive this same information. You 
would give up any thought that the dan- 
ger is over. You would be just as anxious 
as I am to see that this country builds 
up its armed forces, equips them with 
the most modern weapons and helps us to 
arm our allies. . . . Strong defenses are 
not going to bankrupt us, any more than 
domestic progress has bankrupted us. We 
can well afford to pay the price of peace.” 





Wide World 


Truman. He sees the Soviet Union preparing around the globe. (SEE: Peace) 


are simply trying to gain by negotiations 
what they have not been able to gain by 
conquest.” 

In the Far East, there are “heavy 
concentrations of Soviet air, land and sea 
forces in the Russian provinces along the 
Manchurian border, across from Japan, 
and across from Alaska.” Furthermore, 
President Truman said, Russia has used 
the time afforded by the Korean truce 
talks to rush new equipment to the Chi- 
nese Reds. 

Armed Puppets. In Europe, Rus- 
sia has built up its satellite armies in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania to a 
point far above the limits authorized by 
the peace treaties signed in 1947. The 
satellites have also been ordered to clear 
a 30-mile zone along their frontiers with 
Yugoslavia. 

“Every day reports come to my desk 


If what Harry Truman said was true 
—and there was every reason to believe 
it—Americans had no choice but to pay 
the price. They also had the right to 
expect from their President and his ad- 
visers a dedication to duty as nonpoliti- 
cal and selfless as that which he was de- 
manding from them. 


Controls agreement 


President Truman this week re- 
luctantly signed*the much-amended eco- 
nomic controls law which will govern the 
American economy until June 30, 1952. 
It relaxes down-payment and credit re- 
strictions (one third down, 18 months to 
pay for autos), sets up a Small Defense 
Plants Administration to aid small busi- 
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Wide World 
Boyle. An RFC spotlight hits a Truman 
buddy.*(SEE: Influence) 


ness, continues rent control with a 20% 
boost, exempts farm prices from roll- 
backs, and requires that price. ceilings 


reflect all “increases or decreases” up to 
July 26. 


Influence-peddlers: 
a new chapter 


Quite a few of Harry Truman’s 
friends stand accused of influencing peo- 
ple. Last week on the lengthening list 
appeared the name of another friend: big, 
magnetic, persuasive William M. Boyle 
Jr., chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and the man who has been 
credited with master-minding the win- 
ning “whistle-stap” strategy of the 1948 
election. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch re- 
ported that Boyle received $8,000 from 
the American Lithofold Corp. of St. Louis 
after the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration had approved a large loan to the 
printing concern. 

Although the RFC had three times 
rejected American Lithofold’s requests 
for money, it okayed loans totaling $565,- 
000 (and since repaid) after Boyle and 
Boyle’s friend, former Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue James P. Finnegan, got 
on the company payroll, the Post-Dis- 
patch said. A Federal grand jury is look- 
ing into Finnegan’s transactions with the 
company. The newspaper added that Max 
Siskind, once a law associate of Boyle, 
a $13,000 from American Litho- 
old. 

Tom’s Boy. In Washington, Boyle, 
who started his political climb at 16 as 
a precinct worker for the late “Boss Tom” 
Pendergast’s notorious Kansas City ma- 
chine, declared he had represented Amer- 
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ican Lithofold “in legal matters not con- 
nected with the company’s application 
for an RFC loan.” But the Post-Dispatch 
claimed that payments to Boyle—$500 a 
month—were charged as “commissions” 
in the company’s records. 

E. Merl Young, alleged Washington 
“influence peddler,” also brought political 
pressure on RFC in behalf of American 
Lithofold, the Post-Dispatch said. 

Demands by Republicans that Boyle 
be called by the Senate’s RFC subcom- 
mittee were turned down by Senator J. 
William Fulbright (D.-Ark.), who said 
the Expenditures Committee would have 
jurisdiction. And President Truman said 
he was looking into the matter, wouldn’t 
comment until he knew the facts, added 
that he didn’t believe a thing until he 
knew about it himself. 


Personal income 
and where it went 


What did we Americans do with 
the record $224.7 billion that we received 
last year in wages and salaries and from 
interest, dividends, rent and _ other 
sources? 

The fascinating answer came this 
week from Commerce Department statis- 
ticians. In 1950 we paid out of our vast 
personal income $20.5 billion in taxes, 


1950 personal income 


saved $10.7 billion, and spent the re- 
maining $193.5 billion. 

We spent more on food than on 
anything else. Our gargantuan appetite 
cost $52.8 billion and our enormous thirst 
$10.1 billion for alcoholic beverages 
alone. Our water bill was only a small 
fraction of the liquor bill. 

A generous people, we left $411 mil- 
lion in tips. Up in smoke went $2.4 bil- 
lion—for tobacco and smokers’ supplies. 

To cover our nakedness and to adorn 
ourselves we spent $22.9 billion. The 
clothing bill was $15.5 billion; jewelry 
and watches cost $1.3 billion. Shoes and 
the care of garments took other billions. 

Skin Deep. Our vanity cost $2.3 
billion. The money went for powder and 
rouge, lipstick and mascara, lotions, 
tonics and creams to make us look more 
attractive and smell sweeter, and to 
barbers, beauticians, masseurs, etc. 

Shelter cost $19.9 billion and house- 
hold operation $26.4 billion. Included in 
those huge sums were the rents we paid, 
the rental value of houses we owned, the 
cost of furniture and rugs, china and 
cooking utensils, refrigerators, washing 
machines and appliances. We burned up 
$6.3 billion in electricity, gas and other 
fuels; spent $2.1 billion on phone calls. 

New life, the ills of the flesh and 
death cost us $9.5 billion. That’s what we 
paid to doctors and dentists, midwives 
and nurses, hospitals and sanitariums, 
accident and health insurance associa- 
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46.4 billion = 65.1% 
weceeee 44 billion = 19.6% 
19.2 billion = 8.6% 


pisenes etek 15.1 billion = 6.7% 


$224.7 billion =100% 


seccevceeee$ 20-5 Dillion = 9.1% 
sececeseees 10.7 billion = 4.8% 


86.1% 
$224.7 billion = 100% 


seceeeeeee§ 6009 Dillion = 29.1% 


vie te oh . 46.3 billion = 20.6% 


25.2 billion = 11.2% 
22.7 billion = 10.1% 
.. W3 billion = 5% 

9.5 billion = 4.2% 
8.5 billion = 3.8% 
4.7 billion = - 2.1% 


$193.5 billion = 86.1% 
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It comes and it goes. Major items of income and expense. (SEE: Personal) 
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tions, cemeteries and crematories and 
tombstone makers. 

Our personal business took $8.5 bil- 
lion, the cost of handling life insurance 
$2.4 billion and labor unions $263 mil- 
lion. Other items were tools, interest, 
brokerage charges, legal fees. 

Going Places. Transportation cost 
$22.7 billion, with autos, their fuel, care 
and insurance taking the largest chunk. 

On fun we spent $11.3 billion. That 
included admissions to spectator amuse- 
ments, participant sports and informal 
recreations, ranging from toys and TV to 
books and pleasure flying. Stamp and 
coin collecting cost us $12 million. 

On private education and research 
we spent $1.8 billion, only one seventh of 
what we spent on liquor and tobacco. 
Another $1.8 billion went for religious 
and welfare activities. 

Foreign travel and remittances, cost- 
ing $1.1 billion, accounted for the rest 
of our tremendous spending. 

Personal consumption expenditures 
are one factor in what is known as the 
“gross national product.” This is the 
value of all goods and services produced 
during a year and is an index of U.S. 
productive ability. It has increased 
steadily; estimated at $282.6 billion last 
year, it had soared to an estimated an- 
nual rate of $330 billion in the second 
quarter of this year. 


Solid citizen 
To Ellen Chambers, 16, high 


schoo] junior of Westminster, Md., the 
local Veterans of Foreign Wars post gave 
a prize for the best essay on “What 
America Means to Me.” Ellen is the 
daughter of a one-time Communist cour- 
ier who was the star witness against 
Alger Hiss, former State Department ofh- 
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Art Wood, Richmond News Leader 
“Sam Sent Me.” A cartoonist notes a 
military need. (SEE: Fascist) 


cial imprisoned for perjury. His name: 
Whittaker Chambers. ’ 


A Fascist ally 
to protect Europe 


The United States last week gave 
up a moral issue for a military necessity. 
It decided to make an alliance with Fas- 
cist Spain. 

Like a drunkard who gulps down all 
other kinds of rotgut but points with 
pride to the fact that he doesn’t drink 
Old Whoozis, America since the war has 
dealt with all kinds of undemocratic gov- 
ernments around the globe, but has al- 
ways refused to have anvthing to do with 


Wide World 


Winner. Farm girl Ellen Chambers states her American ideals. (SEE: Citizen) 
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pot-shaped little Francisco Franco. Its 
officials have viewed him with a stern 
and righteous air. So too have Great 
Britain and France, and a majority of 
the United Nations. 

Now the Russians have changed all 
that. Just before he died of a heart at- 
tack in Naples on July 22, the late 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Forrest 
P. Sherman, made basic arrangements 
for a formal agreement with Spain. It 
will give the U.S. use of naval bases at 
Cadiz, Cartagena, and El Ferrol; air 
bases at Seville, Madrid, Valencia and 
probably at Lugo and Barcelona, and 
bring Franco’s 422,000-man army into 
the anti-Soviet camp. If Russia does at- 
tack Europe, and if the North Atlantic 
Pact forces cannot stop her in mid- 
Continent, U.S. strategists hope they may 
be able to hold the Spanish pocket be- 
hind the Pyrenees, regroup and counter- 
attack from there. 

Steady Drift. Such was the culmi- 
nation of years of tortuous diplomacy dur- 
ing which the U.N. and the U.S. had 
loudly condemned Franco’s dictatorship 
while drifting inevitably ‘toward closer 
military co-operation with it. Great Brit- 
ain and France were still unhappy—the 
U.S., after months of seeking their sup- 
port, had finally dismissed their protests 
bluntly and gone ahead with its plans (a 
victory for Defense Department views). 
Washington, in fact, found it a little hard 
to understand why Britain—which has no 
compunction about dealing with Com- 
munist China in the Far East—should 
show such delicate scruples about Franco 
in Europe. 

Still to come was the bill which 
Franco would present. Undoubtedly it 
would be high, both in cash and in guar- 
antees of military support from America. 
In this instance, however, America hoped 
it was getting a bargain somewhat better 
than those it usually makes with non- 
Communist nations. 


MacArthur’s big guns 
open fire again 


Traveling on a special train with 
all the pomp of a Presidential progress— 
pilot engine running 10 minutes ahead to 
check the roadbed, all drawbridges en 
route closed an hour before train time, 
motor traffic halted at grade crossings, 
watchers waving from the whistle-stops— 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
left the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel’s private 
underground siding and rolled north to 
Boston last week. 

There, after a greeting by an esti- 
mated million people, the deposed Far 
Eastern commander unleashed a new 
attack on the Truman Administration’s 
foreign and domestic policies in an ad- 
dress to the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Expensive Government. His tone 
was, if anything, sharper, his indignation 
and sarcasm more intense, than before: 

“More and more we work not for 
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ourselves but for the state. . 

“Is there wonder that men who seek 
an objective understanding of American 
policy thinking become completely frus- 
trated and bewildered? . . . The sorry 
truth is we have no policy... . 

“In Korea, despite the magnificent 
performance of our fighting forces, the 
result has been indecisive. The -high 
moral purpose which so animated and in- 
spired the world a year ago yielded to 
the timidity and fear of our leaders. .. . 
No issue has been decided.” 

Signpost. The United States, the 
general declared, must seek “the ulti- 
mate goal—the abolition of war from the 
face of the earth. ... We must lead the 
world down that road however long and 
tortuous and illusory it may now appear.” 
And, he implied, it must be done by 
“courageous patriots seeking in humility 
but the opportunity to serve their coun- 
try”—not by “those selfishly seeking to 
entrench autocratic power.” 

Then, having proved once again that 
he is the Truman Administration’s most 


implacable enemy and most effective, 


critic, Douglas MacArthur stepped on his 
train and rolled back to his headquarters. 


Acheson talks tough 
and keeps his job 


The Secretary of State was back 
in the news last week. In Detroit he spoke 
for a stay-tough policy. In Washington 
he testified for a stay-tough bill. And 
by staying tough himself, he successfully 
survived a House Republican attempt to 
bump him off the public payroll. 

To Detroiters celebrating their city’s 
250th anniversary, Dean Acheson made 
his first major speech in some months. It 


Wide World 
General MacArthur. In Boston he 
blasts fear and waste. (SEE: Again) 
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A celluloid queen returns 


Rita Hayworth is back in front 
of the cameras after three years of 
time-out for Aly Khan. Here she’s 
shown with photographer Robert Co- 


was filled with caution against over- 
optimism, carried a sober warning that 
a cease-fire in Korea would by no means 
end the conflict with Soviet Russia. 

Billions for Defense. Next day in 
Washington, he made Senators gasp with 
his estimate of what it would take to 
translate his tough talk into action: $25.5 
billion in the next three years to arm 
America’s allies and keep them at a 
peak of preparedness. The foreign aid 
program would total $8.5 billion for the 
next fiscal year, stay at that peak through 
1953 and 1954, and then—he hoped— 
taper off in 1955. 

Holding the Fort. In his own per- 
sonal affairs, the Secretary showed the 
same unflinching determination he now 
advocated toward the Russians. His long- 
standing stubborn refusal to resign paid 
off when House Republicans failed dis- 
mally in their move to block payment of 
his salary in the 1952 State Department 
appropriations bill. 


Are ethics useful? 


The Truman Administration’s 
Secretary of Commerce explained last 
week why a formal code of ethics for 
public officials might be pointless. Wrote 
Secretary Charles Sawyer in reply to a 
query from ethics-investigating Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (D.-IIL.): 

“A code of ethics, as distinguished 
from a code of law, is something which 
an individual or group imposes upon it- 
self and not something which is imposed 
from the outside. Generally, may I say 
that the adoption of a code of ethics, 


burn, putting finishing touches on the 
fabulous face which has launched a 
million headlines. Still undecided is 
her divorce suit against Aly. 





while harmless, will do but little good. 
Any man who must look up his code of 
ethics to find out what is proper or im- 
proper for him to do is too innocent to 
be around Washington. . . .” 


Missouri flood: 
mud, ruin & plans 


In the valleys of the Kansas and 
Missouri Rivers town after town, stricken 
by the worst flood in their hisiery, grimly 
went ahead this week with the heart- 
breaking task of digging out from under 
the hardening crusts of mud. 

Three Plans. As they did so, advo- 
cates of the three major plans for curb- 
ing the ruthless rivers found their proj- 
ects back in the headlines: 

Most advanced is the Pick-Sloan 
Plan (Army Engineers and Bureau of 
Reclamation) on which more than a bil- 
lion dollars has been spent already. It 
calls for 105 multipurpose dams, 1,500 
miles of levees. Next comes the proposal 
for a Missouri Valley Authority, pat- 
terned on the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, to integrate valley development in 12 
states. Last is the Department of Agri- 
culture Plan calling for about 15,000 
small upstream dams and 408,000 farm 
ponds to store moisture. This would com- 
plement the Pick-Sloan Plan, 

To the embittered people of the val- 
leys—many of whom lost all they owned 
—the arguments for the plans, with their 
undertones of politics, are wearisome. 
What they demand, whatever the plan, is 
the final chaining of the rivers. 
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No balance. Of 310 judges on clogged Federal courts, hearing all Government cases, 80% are Democrats. (SEE: Courts) 


The Federal courts vs. politics 


Judicial posts as party rewards endanger justice 


A maverick Democrat last week 
launched a row with the President which 
may mean better justice for all Ameri- 
cans. Senator Paul H. Douglas (D.-IIl.) 
was fighting mad over politics in the ap- 
pointment of judges—and he was likely 
to win his battle with the man who does 
the appointing. 

The trouble started a month ago 
when Douglas recommended appointment 
of three “independent” Democrats—law- 
yers Joseph S. Perry and William H. 
King Jr. and state Judge Benjamin P. 


Epstein—to Northern Illinois District. 


judgeships. President Truman had a 
friendly chat with Douglas at the White 
House, next day. slapped him in the face 
by ignoring two of the Senator’s choices, 
naming lower court Judges Joseph J. 
Drucker (nephew of “loyal” Representa- 
tive Adolph J. Sabath) and Cornelius J. 
Harrington in place of King and Epstein. 
Douglas promptly polled Illinois bar as- 
sociations, get their overwhelming en- 
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dorsement of his two choices, and an- 
nounced that he would oppose Drucker 
and Harrington on the ground that they 
were “personally obnoxious” to him. 
Senate rejection of the President’s nomi- 
nees became virtually certain. 

The situation focused national atten- 
tion on a disturbing fact: Of the 342 
Federal judges appointed by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, a mere 21 have 
been Republicans; of the 310 judges now 
sitting in Federal courts, four out of five 
are Democrats. This partisan overweight- 
ing, wrote the usually pro-Truman Wash- 
ington Post, “is a reproach to our na- 
tional intelligence.” The newspaper 
pointed out that in 1933, after 12 years 
of Republican administration, one third 
of America’s judges were Democrats. 

Smallest & Strongest. “The judi- 
ciary,” as Alexander Hamilton warned a 
century and a half ago, “is in continual 
jeopardy of being overpowered, awed or 
influenced” by the other two branches of 


government. It is the smallest and least 
costly. Its 4,420 employes rank it in size 
with the tiny (by Washington standards) 
Bureau of Prisons; its $25 million appro- 
priation last year was about one third of 
the cost of running the Congress. 

Controlling neither the purse nor the 
sword, the power of the judiciary is still 
enormous. By injunction and court de- 
cision, judges can overrule both the Leg- 
islative and Executive Branches, influenc- 
ing the life of every citizen. They are 
appointed for life—and the integrity of 
their work (a matter of judgment) is al- 
most impossible to check. 

Yet the search for men of stature to 
administer American justice is tradition- 
ally left to party bosses, subject only to 
the check of the President and sometimes 
of a Senator concerned. At best, this 
limits choice to political “reliables.” At 
worst, it denies the country brilliant ju- 
dicial minds. 

FBI investigation of nominees, a 
public hearing and other checks ensure 
that no total misfits get in. Beyond that, 
however, the overloaded Senate Judiciary 
Committee tends to confirm as a matter 
of routine. This week the committee had 
under consideration: 


1. Frieda B. Hennock of the Federal 
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Communications Commission, named a 
District judge in New York, opposed by 
the local bar association as “unqualified.” 

2. Governor Luther Youngdahl of 
Minnesota, highly qualified. As the pivot 
of GOP strength in his state, his removal 
to the D.C. District Court can put Minne- 
sota behind Truman in next year’s Presi- 
dential race, help toward the 1954 re- 
election of Democratic Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey. 

3. The Illinois nominees, of whom 
only Joseph Perry, approved by both 
Douglas and Truman, is sure of confirma- 
tion. 

Democratic Supremacy. Of the 
nine men on the nation’s highest tribunal 
today, only one Supreme Court Justice is 
a Republican; only two have had any 
prior judicial experience. And of Mr. 
Truman’s four appointments, at least two 
were outright rewards for party loyalty. 
“Degraded ... [by these] four justices, 
whose work has ranged from mediocre to 
miserable,” an eminent law professor 
(Yale’s Fred Rodell) commented re- 
cently, “the Court has sunk to its lowest 
point in a hundred years.” 

Removal of judges is possible today 
only by impeachment. (There have been 
only nine in history, five of which did not 
succeed.) Occasionally charges of cor- 
ruption have forced a judge to resign. 

Fortunately, corruption is not wide- 
spread. With judicial pay ranging from 
$25,500 for the Chief Justice ($500 less 
for Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court), through $17,500 for Circuit 
Courts and $15,000 for District Court 
judges, the dignity of the bench is what 
attracts men who might make as much as 
$50,000 a year in private practice. 

What does it all mean to plain Bill 
Smith? He doesn’t expect to go to court. 





Pathfinder 
Douglas. An angry Senator will block 
HST’s judges. (SEE: Courts) 
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(Only about 100,000 cases a year come 
to Federal courts; and even five times 
that number would involve only one per- 
son in every 150.) But a minor mishap, 
like smashing another fellow’s fender, 
can drag Smith all the way through state 
or Federal courts—even to the Supreme 
Court if an issue of national law is in- 
volved. 

This week, as President Truman con- 
sidered the possible battle over a judicial 
appointment in New Jersey (whose Sena- 
tors say flatly they want a Republican), 
experts pointed out that no additional 
material safeguards are possible against 
political excesses; that honor can’t be 
created by law. But as Senator Douglas 
fought to keep a proud ring in the words 
“American justice” it was evident that 
higher standards are needed all along the 
line. And the man to start the chain re- 
action against servile courts which might 
ultimately condone totalitarianism, is the 
man with most at stake: Bill Smith. 


Higher brass 


Six topflight Defense Department 
promotions were okayed by the Senate 
last week: Under Secretary Dan A. Kim- 
ball to be Secretary of the Navy; James 
A. Van Fleet, Walter Bedell Smith, and 
Alfred M. Gruenther, all lieutenant gen- 
erals, to be four-star generals; Maj. 
Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe to be a 
lieutenant general and assistant Army 
Chief'of Staff; and Maj. Gen. Lewis A. 
Pick, chief of Army Engineers, to be a 
lieutenant general. 


British turboprops 
leave us far behind 


Americans—first to conquer the air 
—got a jolt last week. A survey group 
from private industry and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration tentatively con- 
cluded after a careful look abroad that 
the British are three to five years ahead 
of the U.S. in turbine-powered (turbo- 
prop) aircraft for civil transport (see 
Business). Other findings: 

e @ For their advantage the British 
have been willing to pay—reportedly 
more than $400 million since 1943. _ - 

ee US. military aviation is in a 
potentially sound position in this field. 
However, because of lack of Federal 
financial aid, civil aviation has been un- 
able to avail itself of military advances. 

e @ All new turbine transport air- 
craft observed abroad by the survey 
group were developed primarily through 
government sponsorship. 

ee Already the British have let 
contracts for very fast, high-altitude tur- 
bine-powered commercial aircraft. U.S. 
international operators may start to feel 
the impact of the British lead next year, 
when these ultramodern planes are ex- 
pected to enter the transatlantic trade. 





Acme 
Kimball. An amiable pilot takes over 
the Navy’s helm. (SEE: Brass) 


© @ No turboprop planes in the near 
future will be able to provide New York- 
London nonstop service, for instance; but 
service between these points—with inter- 
mediate stops—would be feasible. For- 
eign opinion favors the turboprop for . 
ranges around 1,000 miles, the turbojet 
engine for longer distances. 

@ @ Canada also is ahead of the U.S. 
France, emphasizing research rather than 
production, nevertheless is turning out 
the Breguet 76-3, a conventional-type 
double-deck passenger-freighter with 
great possibilities. 

The experts, including Boeing’s Ken- 
neth Gordon, General Electric’s Ray 
Small, American Airlines’ Otto Kirchner, 
Pan American’s William Moss and CAA’s 
Harold Hoekstra, recommended that: 

1. The U.S. should promptly start 
testing available turbine-powered air- 
craft to get design, operating, airway and 


airport data. 


2. Development of new prototypes 
of civil transport aircraft should begin 
immediately. 

3. The range of jet transports 
should be increased. 


‘Freedom’ of speech 


The Senate last week passed a bill 
protecting military men and other Gov- 
ernment officials who testify before Con- 
gressional committees from reprisals by 
their superiors or the President. Un- 
touched by the bill, however, were all the 
administrative excuses which might be 
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People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $2,199,344,900 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $3,634,435,367 


Still unspent from 1951 funds 
as of May 31... .$13,000,000,000. 


The Government owes 
$255,318,148,398. 


used to justify dismissing an anti-Admin- 
istration witness. 


Rebels in Texas 


Sixteen housewives of Marshall, 
Tex., this week were flying a dainty flag 
of rebellion. All were agreed that it was 
a chore to collect their servants’ Social 
Security payments—and that it was un- 
constitutional as well. 

The matrons, led by Mrs. Carolyn 
Abney, declared in a letter to Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder: “We can- 
not conscientiously comply with collect- 
ing the tax, because it would make us 
force our employes to buy insurance [i.e., 
Social Security] they do not want.” 

Last fortnight the ladies were en- 
couraged in their revolt. Connecticut 
manufacturer Vivien Kellems, a longtime 
litigant on the subject of withholding-tax 
constitutionality, made a flying trip to 
Texas, delivered a stirring address to the 
16 women. 

Impressed by their spirit and morale, 
Miss Kellems later prophesied that the 
Government would have no easy time 
squelching the Marshall Rebellion. “Most 
of them,” said she, “are young and good 
looking. I don’t believe the Government 
would dare to try to jail them.” 

But last week an unperturbed and 
unchivalrous Treasury Department or- 
dered the housewives to pay up, prepared 


to seize their personal property if they 
didn’t. 


A hunt for Reds 
who shaped policy 


Silver-haired Senator Pat McCar- 
ran (D.-Nev.) ferreted this week for 
“subversive influences” in U.S, Far East 
policy. Grimly he promised to expose 
“certain people” out of whose work 
“came the predicament we are in today.” 

Focusing on the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, a study group on Far East 
problems, McCarran’s antisubversive 
committee called Edward C. Carter, for- 
mer secretary general of IPR, and Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt Field, jailed Samaritan 
of Red causes. 

Carter testified he had been in fre- 
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quent touch with Alger Hiss, later con- 
victed as a perjurer. In 1944 he wired 
Hiss, introducing Vladimir Rogoff, a Rus- 
sian correspondent. The subcommittee 
counsel charged that Rogoff was really a 
Soviet spy. Lauchlin Currie, aide to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, got a similar wire from 
Carter. 

Red Friends. The witness and 
Owen Lattimore, former IPR editor and 
Far East expert, lunched in 1941 with the 
Soviet ambassador for an “illuminating 
two hours.” Earl Browder, once head of 
the Communist Party in the U.S., was 
suggested by Carter as a speaker before 
a Canadian club. There was nothing un- 
usual in IPR’s Soviet associations, said 
Carter—IPR was international. 

Into the committee’s record went a 
1938 letter to Carter from Lattimore on 
IPR policy, in the Sino-Japanese War: 
“, . . Back their [the Russians’] inter- 
national policy in general but without 
using their slogans. . . .” 

Field, described by Carter as the 
“sugar-daddy” of IPR, quipped that his 
occupation was “prisoner.” Summoned 
from a cell where he is serving a con- 
tempt sentence, he testified that in 1942 
he was offered an Army intelligence com- 
mission but was blocked from getting it 
by an “undeterminable” agency. 

Field declined to say if Communists 
had known him as “Frederick Spencer,” 
if he was the author of writings under 
that name, or if he had picketed the 
White House during the Hitler-Stalin 
pact days. 


Two-time winner 


Soft-spoken, hardheaded General 
of the Army Omar N. Bradley received a 
second two-year appointment from fellow 
Missourian Harry Truman as chairman 


of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 





Owen Lattimore. He backed the Reds 
but not their slogans. (SEE: Hunt) 
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Doc Miller. Back home in Nebraska, 
constituents on the hoof. (SEE: Spaces) 


Wide-open spaces 


It was no surprise to Nebraska’s 
Republican Representative A. L. Miller 
when the Census Bureau last week sol- 
emnly announced that he represented 
1,940,962 cattle and 427,124 hogs—but 
only 315,795 human beings. 

Everything about 59-year-old “Doc” 
Miller’s Fourth Congressional District is 
of Paul Bunyan proportions, beginning 
with its 44,588-square-mile area. Its 30,- 
637 farms (average size:,1,561. acres) 
market farm produce at the rate of $267 
million a year. One of its 38 counties, 
Cherry, is the nation’s No. 1 cattle pro- 
ducer. 

Farmer. No stranger to the soil, 
Doc Miller was born on a farm, now owns 
a few himself. Currently serving his fifth 
term in the House, he holds a medical 
degree and is a fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons. 

A back-room political discussion in 
Kimball, Neb., brought him into politics 
in 1933. When a fellow townsman scoffed 
that he couldn’t be elected dogcatcher, 
the Doc was so incensed that he stamped 
down to City Hall, filed for mayor and 
got himself elected. He later went to the 
state legislature, was an unsuccessful 
gubernatorial candidate in 1941. 

A long-time admirer of General 
Douglas MacArthur, Miller sparked the 
general’s ill-fated 1948 bid for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination. 

In the yakked-up atmosphere of 
Washington, Doc Miller is frankly nostal- 
gic for the vast plains and blue skies of 
Nebraska. He has a deep respect for the 
rugged, independent farmers that he 
represents, And he is almost as fond of 
his bovine constituents. Says he: “They're 
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well-fed; they have freedom of every- 
thing. And they’re nonvocal.” 


Onward & upward 


To the lengthy lexicon of Govern- 
ment jargon, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion duly added its contribution: the roll 
forward, No gymnastic caper, the roll for- 
ward is the opposite of the rollback, 
means an OPS-authorized price rise. 


The waste-basket (15) 


Representative Charles J. Kersten 
(R.-Wis.) thought so much of his resolu- 
tion condemning Russian treatment of 
satellite nations that he inserted the full 
text in the Congressional Record no less 
than eleven times, eight of them in a 
single issue. Cost of the multiple print- 
ing: $1,681. 


Java junction 


Most religiously observed custom 
in Washington is the morning pause for 
coffee. In both Government and private 
offices, the “coffee break” has become a 
tradition. Employers string along on the 
theory that the intermission results in 
renewed energy, greater output. 

Leading caffeine tipplers are Federal 
employes, who toss off some 230,000 cups 
a day. At the mammoth Pentagon, where 
coffee is still 5¢, two dining rooms, six 
cafeterias and nine snack bars are kept 
busy dispensing 30,000 cups daily. 

At the smaller Capitol, officeholders 
and their staffs, mindful perhaps of Alex- 
ander Pope’s observation, “Coffee .. . 
makes the politician wise,” 
swallow 16,000 cups a day. 





Pathfinder 
Pentagon coffee break. Every day, 30,- 
000 pauses for 30,000 cups. (SEE: Java) 
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Is President Truman serious 
about his Point IV policy? He pro- 
posed Point IV as a “bold new pro- 
gram” by which the U.S. should pro- 
vide technical assistance to underde- 
veloped countries. The program under- 
takes to “export know-how.” Mr. Tru- 
man has expressed the hope that 
Point IV would encourage American 
capital to search out more opportu- 
nities for investment abroad. 
American industries have long 
been doing effective “Point IV” jobs. 
They have developed rubber planta- 
tions.in Africa, oil fields in Latin 
America and the Near East, and have 
established numerous factories. 





* 
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British industry, too, has been 
active along Point IV lines. An ex- 
ample, now boiling in the news, is the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.’s investment in 
Iran. The government of Iran has 
seized the property and taken it over. 
When a government swipes a busi- 
ness, or acquires it from the owners 
on the government’s own terms, the 
nice, polite word is “nationalization.” 

President Truman raised a sub- 
stantial doubt as to his Point IV ear- 
nestness, or wisdom, by the language 
he chose for his recent letter to Iran- 
ian Prime Minister Mossadegh: “You 
know of our sympathetic interest in 
this country in Iran’s desire to con- 
trol its natural resources. From this 
point of view we were happy to see 
that the British government has on its 
part accepted the principle of na- 
tionalization. . . . I had hoped—and 
still hope—that ways could be found 
to recognize the principle of nationali- 
zation and British interests to the 


benefit of both.” 
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The government of Iran had a 
contract with the British company 
which had developed the Iran oil fields 
and had built the great refinery at 
Abadan. The provisions of this con- 
tract had originally satisfied Iran as 
to “control over its natural resources.” 
These resources were underdeveloped 
and unprofitable to anyone until the 
British put their capital and skill to 
work. Then, after the investment be- 
came productive, paid wages to many 
Iranians and royalties to the Iranian 
treasury, Iran seized the whole opera- 
tion to “nationalize” it. 

And Mr. Truman expresses “sym- 
pathetic interest.” He is “happy to 
see” the British have accepted the prin- 
ciple of nationalization. 


Would Mr. Truman also be happy 










ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


How to kill Point IV 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Furopean 
Pipelines in Iran. Will nationaliza- 
tion end a “bold new program?” 


to see Liberia seize and nationalize 
the rubber plantations which Fire- 
stone created out of an African 
jungle? 

Would he be happy to see Vene- 
zuela seize and nationalize the great 
iron mines in which two American 
steel companies are investing huge 
sums, including the building of huge 
mills in the Philadelphia area to proc- 
ess the ore into much-needed steel? 

Would he be happy to see Canada 
nationalize the big Labrador iron ore 
deposits now being opened up? 


oo. & 2 


No U.S. oil company has hold- 
ings in Iran, but American companies 
do have large petroleum developments 
in Venezuela, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. Is Mr. Truman encouraging 
all the countries where American en- 
terprise is creating new wealth to seize 
and nationalize those investments? 

If so, the President would not be 
inconsistent with the constant pressure 
of his Administration to extend the 
Federal power here. There are those 
now who want the U.S. Government 
to own and operate railroads, utilities, 
oil, steel and other businesses. 

But what American capital and 
what American industry will be eager 
to invest effort and money in Point IV 
projects if the President is going to 
be “happy to see” them nationalized? 

Has the letter to Mossadegh 
struck a fatal blow at the only states- 
manlike idea which has emerged from 
the Truman regimé? 
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Another snag at Kaesong 


The Communists quibble and stall for time— 


and build up their strength 


Vice Admiral Charles Turner Joy, 
the chief United Nations negotiator, 
spread out two big maps of Korea on the 
table in Kaesong’s 15- by 18-foot confer- 
ence room. With frequent references to 
them, he argued the U.N. position on 
Point 2 of the cease-fire agenda—the 
question of a demilitarized zone. 

Across the table his Communist op- 
posite, North Korea’s Gen. Nam I], sport- 
ing a new crew cut, smoked one cigarette 


on 


Truce talkers. Nam Il leads his delegation from Kaesong conference room. Joy (left) confers with Ridgway. (SEE: Snag) 


after another and listened intently. Joy 
talked for 52 minutes in that eleventh 
cease-fire meeting last week. Then the 
Communists went off with the maps. But 
they came back the next day, and as the 
rain beat down on the conference head- 
quarters, argued against the U.N. posi- 
tion. 

The Reds want the buffer zone fixed 
across Korea 10 kilometers (6.2 miles) 
north and south of Parallel 38. The U.N. 
insists that the zone be drawn along the 
present battle line, which extends 30 
miles north of the 38th Parallel on the 
east to just below it on the west. If the 
talks fail, this line, anchored in the 
ridges to the west, can be more readily 
defended than the flatter terrain around 
the 38th Parallel. This week with the 
fourteenth truce session over and done 
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with, the two sides were still far apart. 

Snail’s Pace. The Kaesong talks 
began July 10. It took ten sessions, last- 
ing a total of 22% hours, to agree even 
on what questions should be on the 
agenda. Twice the preliminary talks 
stalled, and it took a pair of Communist 
concessions to keep them going. First, 
the Communists reluctantly agreed to 
General Ridgway’s demands that they 
clear their troops out of Kaesong and 


actin S84 


make it an open city. The second dead- 
lock, lasting ten days, ended last week 
when the Communists agreed to postpone 
discussion of the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Korea until the high-level 
political talks which will follow—if Kae- 
song results in a military armistice. 
The North Korea-Red China team 
may balk at making more concessions. 
Observers at Point 2 discussions said 
Nam was “forceful,” but not exactly 
“belligerent.” The Communists may be 
more forceful, and even belligerent, on 
other items of the five-point agenda. 
Point 3 concerns the mechanics for guar- 
anteeing strict observance of the terms 
of the armistice. The U.N., determined to 
remain on the alert for a sneak attack, 
wants the right to continue aerial recon- 
naissance. It also proposes a “watchdog 


commission,” representing both sides, 
with permission to roam Korea. The Com- 
munists can be expected to object vigor- 
ously. 

In his Detroit speech last week, 
President Truman said: “We do not yet 
know whether the Communists really de- 
sire peace ... or whether they are simply 
trying to gain by negotiations what they 
have not been able to gain by conquest.” 

Long Odds. Officers at U.N. head- 
quarters in Tokyo were even less opti- 
mistic. Said one: “The prevailing opin- 
ion around here is that there is less than 
an even chance of success in these talks. 
The Communists are building up too 
much, particularly in equipment and 
food, to permit us to be optimistic.” 


Why the build-up? 


In Washington last week there also 
was concern over the Communist build- 
up. A Pentagon briefing officer accused 
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the Communists of bad faith by using 
the Kaesong talks as a dodge to win time 
for a “tremendous build-up.” Pentagon 
top brass and the Defense Department 
quickly disavowed the officer’s statement 
and ordered it withdrawn. But if Wash- 
ington wasn’t ready to support it, U.N. 
intelligence officers in Tokyo were. They 
reported that supply caravans and big 
antiaircraft guns were arriving daily from 
Manchuria. 

If the Communists launch a new 
offensive they won’t catch U.N. forces by 
surprise. Secretary of State Acheson, 
testifying before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, said last week: “If 
the armistice talks should collapse, we 
should be ready for a major Communist 
assault. . . . General Ridgway is alert 
to the threat and is ready for it.” 
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A Kremlin warning 
for Red satellites 


Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Russia’s 
Deputy Premier and No. 2 man in the 
Kremlin’s Politburo, doesn’t get around 
much any more. Except for visits to 
Prague for Cominform meetings during 
the last year, he has been kept busy 
inside Russia. 

But last week he traveled to Warsaw 
for Soviet Poland’s seventh anniversary. 

The Kremlin attached a lot of im- 
portance to the event. It ordered all of 
its puppet states, from Outer Mongolia 
to Albania, to send delegations. Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukov, top Soviet expert on 
tanks and paratroopers, whose medals 
cover his expansive chest from shoulders 
to waist, also was present. So was the 
Polish-born Soviet commander of Po- 
land’s 500,000-man army, Marshal Kon- 
stantin K. Rokossovsky, whose long ab- 


sence from Warsaw had stirred up ru- | | 


mors that he had been shot in an assassin- 
ation attempt. 

Rattling the Saber. Molotov, of 
course, got top billing. While the Kremlin 
chorus softly crooned a summer lullaby 
of peace, the Politburo virtuoso made his 
Warsaw concerto a discordant hymn of 
hate. The West, he said, showed by “di- 
rect acts of aggression” that it was itch- 
ing for war. Tito’s regime in Yugoslavia, 
he predicted, “canrfot continue long.” 

The question in every Western cap- 
ital was: What is the Kremlin up to 
now? Some guessed the Kremlin was 
ready to launch its long-expected puni- 
tive thrust at Tito. 

Others figured Stalin, worried over 
- unrest behind the Iron Curtain, won’t 
strike now because that almost certainly 
would kick off World War III and bring 
atomic bombers down on Russian targets. 
They said Molotov’s mission to Warsaw 
was to get more production out of the 
Soviet police states and strike fea~ into 
the hearts of any budding Titoists. 

This school of thought points out 
that Molotov’s job, since he gave up his 
Foreign Minister portfolio in 1949, has 
been to spark-plug the Molotov Plan, 
which is the Kremlin’s answer to the 
North Atlantic Alliance. Every puppet 
state is obliged to push its workers and 
its farmers to the limit of human en- 
durance to provide raw materials, goods, 
weapons and food to implement Stalin’s 
plan for world conquest. 

New Underground? Poland, for 
instance, is supposed to supply 2.5 mil- 
lion tons of steel a year and, with Czecho- 
slovakia, 110 million tons of coal. But 
growing unrest has upset production, 
caused factories and farms to miss quotas. 
Recent signs of trouble in the news: 

e @ In Poland, an underground force 
called the “Black Cats” preys on trains 
bound from Germany with food and ma- 
terial for Russia. 

ee In Lithuanian capital of Vilna 
40 were killed or injured in a pitched bat- 
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Traude Eisenborn. “I haven’t had a 


minute’s peace . 


. . (SEE: Refugee) 


tle between factory workers and the Rus- 
sian secret police. The fight started when 
the Russians demanded the workers pro- 
duce more shoes for the Red Army with- 
out a pay increase. 

ee In a riot at the uranium mine 
at Jachymov, Czechoslovakia, Russia’s 
biggest, 15 were killed, 64 wounded. 

The Kremlin, worried and desperate, 
dispatched Molotov to Warsaw and called 
in trustworthy officials from every puppet 
state to hear him and take his stay-in-line 
message home. 

Tito got into the act at the end of 
the week, deep in the heart of the moun- 
tain country where his Partisans warred 
on Hitler’s invaders. Speaking at the 
town of Knezice on the tenth anniversary 
of the Partisan uprising, he invited Po- 
land to follow Yugoslavia’s lead in break- 
ing with Russia. 
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Crabbing the star’s act. “Something is 
Going on Backstage.” (SEE: Kremlin) 
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Blonde refugee 


Communists of East Germany, with 
an eye for what picture editors call 
cheesecake, picked out pretty Traude 
Eisenborn, 19, dubbed her “the ideal of 
progressive women.” Last week, Traude, 
a blue-eyed blonde, got fed up with being 
ballyhooed as “the perfect example of 
womanhood in the German Democratic 
Republic.” She skipped over to West 
Berlin, asked haven as a political refugee. 
“Since I was picked,” she explained, “I 
haven’t had a minute’s peace and quiet. 
I had to attend this rally and that rally 
and pose for this newspaper and that 
magazine and even make speeches.” 


Peace headquarters 
for troubled Europe 


Signs reading SHAPE in foot-high 
red letters were put up on all westbound 
highways leading out of Paris last week. 
They point the way to the new home of 
Supreme Headquarters, Atlantic Pact, 
Europe. General Eisenhower gave up offi- 
ces in the old Hotel Astoria where he had 
worked for five months and moved in with 
his crew—225. officers, 600 enlisted men. 

Eisenhower’s “European Pentagon” 
is a series of one-story buildings sprawled 
over 50 acres of Marly Forest, 12 miles 
from the Arc de Triomphe. President 
Auriol drove out for SHAPE’s house- 
warming and stayed for a buffet lunch- 
eon of cold ham and chicken, salad, rasp- 
berry pie and champagne. 

For the first time in history, Eisen- 
hower said, a great military headquarters 
has been set up to preserve peace and not 
to wage war: “Our prayer is that with 
the grace of God we can avoid war. We 
intend to establish freedom from the men- 
ace of cell blocks and concentration 
camps.” The day, said Auriol, marked 
another step toward “one free Europe, 
militarily, economically and politically.” 

' Five-power Army. An even bigger 
step in that direction was taken last week. 
Representatives of France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and West Germany 
tentatively agreed to pool their armies 
for 50 years into a single force. The five 
nations hope to provide 20 divisions 
(600,000 to 700,000 men) by early 1953. 

France’s René Pleven proposed this 
plan last October when he was Premier. 
In February, the Schuman Plan nations 
(with the exception of the Netherlands 
which participated only as observer) set 
up a committee in Paris to work out de- 
tails for a one-flag, one-uniform army. 
Last week’s agreement left many details 
still to be worked out, and final approval 
must be given by all NATO nations. One 
big issue still to be settled is whether the 
Germans will contribute full divisions, as 
the Bonn Government prefers, or 5,000- 
man combat teams, as the French have 
favored all along. 

Even though tentative, the five-na- 
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tion decision was a step toward the goal 
of a “United States of Europe.” It follows 
the pattern of the Schuman Plan for pool- 
ing coal and steel industries. Similar 
pools are planned for agriculture, trans- 
portation and civil aviation. Once work- 
ing smoothly, all of these plans could 
serve as a strong foundation on which the 
political superstructure of a European 
federation could be built. 


Europe’s strength 


Secretary of Defense Marshall 
came up with an optimistic prediction 
last week. Testifying before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he said 
NATO would be able to field a European 
army of 2.9 million men (including 400,- 
000 Americans) by the end of 1952. 

ee Britain’s Defense Secretary 


Acme 
Abdullah’s successor. Will it be Prince 
Tallal (above), or his son, or will... 


Emanuel Shinwell announced a new 
estimate of the Soviet bloc’s military 
strength: 5,670,000 men. Breakdown: 
Soviet Union 4.6 million; East Germany 
and other satellites, 1,070,000. 

een Frankfurt, a “highly quali- 
fied” source said the Communists may 
soon lose their six-year military superior- 
ity in Germany. By the end of the year, 
unless Russia gets busy, the West will 
have the edge—500,000 men (troops and 
fliers) to 300,000. Western Europe, he 
said, is “90% secure against a surprise 
attack.” 


Flood relief 


U.S. Headquarters in Frankfurt, 
Germany, got two Deutschemarks (50¢) 
in the mail last week. With the money 
was a letter which read: “Wishing to 
help the poor in Kansas City, I will cut 
out smoking for a while. . . .” 
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The Middle East loses a King 


Assassination of Abdullah leaves Jordan weak 


There were two things wily King 
Abdullah of Jordan enjoyed most—chess 
and politics. In both he was a patient, 
shrewd opponent who watched his en- 
emy’s moves, built up a strong position, 
then launched a sudden attack. 

Two weeks ago a political assassin 
shot the 69-year-old King as he entered 
Jerusalem’s Mosque of Omar. Since then, 
it has become increasingly obvious that 
only a master strategist could have ma- 
neuvered Jordan into its strong position 
on the strangely checkered board of Arab 
politics. The direct descendant of Mo- 
hammed had played the game well as 


* head of a country that imports 12 times 


what it exports, is four-fifths desert, has 
a primitive agriculture, no oil and almost 
no industry. 

In 1921 Abdullah was made Emir of 
Trans-Jordan by Winston Churchill as a 
reward for leading a World War I revolt 
against the old Ottoman Empire. Living 
in a tent instead of a palace and using 
an ordinary upholstered chair for a 
throne, he set out to turn his 35,000 
square miles of rock and sand (techni- 
cally a British mandate) into a kingdom. 
By World War II he had become an abso- 
lute monarch—a big force in the Middle 
East. 

Independence Day. Most of Ab- 
dullah’s strength came from the 15,000- 
man Arab Legion, staffed and equipped 
by the British with a £2 million yearly 
grant. The grateful Emir remained 
staunchly loyal to the Empire during 
World War II. After the war the British 
government scrapped the mandate and 
gave the renamed Kingdom of Jordan full 
sovereignty. 

In 1948, when the United Nations 
ordered the partition of Palestine, Ab- 
dullah made his smartest play. Leading 
the troops of the Arab League countries 
(Jordan, Irag, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia) he marched into the 
Holy Land. When Israeli soldiers routed 
Arab invaders in the south, Abdullah, 
whose Arab Legion had captured the old 
city of Jerusalem and was solidly en- 
trenched in the north, decided it was time 
for a truce. “My feeling,” he said, “is 
that the Israelis should be more reason- 
able. My advice to the Arabs is that they 
should accept the logical.” 

For Abdullah, “reasonable” meant 
that he should get Jerusalem and Arab 
Palestine. “Logical” meant that the 
Arabs should let him have them. They 
finally did and Jordan’s monarch came 
out of the war the only Arab winner. 

The Palestine coup, coupled with 
Abdullah’s long-standing wish for a 
“Greater Syria” (a plan to unite all Arab 
countries—except Egypt—under a single 
Hashemite ruler) made bitter enemies of 
the other Arab League monarchs. Partic- 
ularly bitter was the exiled former Mufti 
of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el Husseini, who 


hated Abdullah for bargaining with the 
Jews. Abdullah’s assassin, a Jerusalem 
tailor, is a follower of the Mufti. 

King Wanted. Jordan’s future as a 
Middle East power looks uncertain. One 
third of its population is on United Na- 
tions relief. Its Palestinian subjects are 
seething with unrest. If Jordan is to 
come through, Abdullah’s successor must 
have Abdullah’s grasp of the game. 

But last week, as the old King was 
laid to rest in his marble tomb, there 
was doubt in the Arab world that Jordan 
had any candidate who could hold the 
little country together. 

Abdullah’s oldest son and heir, the 
moody, anti-British Prince Tallal, was 





Wide World 
.. . Prince Naif, shown in Arab Legion 
uniform, get the throne? (SEE: King) 


hidden away in a Swiss sanitarium with 
a nervous disorder. His brother, Prince 
Naif, was appointed acting regent. Al- 
though pro-British, Naif seems more in- 
terested in having fun than in governing. 

Most likely candidate is Tallal’s 15- 
year-old son, Emir Hussein, next in line 
to his father. But there are many who 
hesitate to send a boy to play a man’s 
game, particularly against such crafty 
opponents as Egypt’s King Farouk and 
Saudi Arabia’s Ibn Saud. Both of Ab- 
dullah’s traditional enemies would like 
nothing better than to checkmate Jor- 
dan’s new king and take the little country 
off the board. 


Iranian compromise 


The British-owned Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. this week closed down its refinery 
at Abadan, largest in the world. Reason: 
All storage tanks (capacity: more than 
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282 million gallons) were full to the brim. 
The AIOC, still hoping Britain and Iran 
can reach an agreement, decided to keep 
its 60,000 Iranian workers on the payroll. 

Meanwhile, President Truman’s spe- 
cial envoy, W. Averell Harriman, playing 
the peacemaker, began to get results. In 
Tehran, he persuaded the Iranians to pro- 
pose new talks. In London, he got the 
British to agree to send a mission to 
Tehran. Prime Minister Attlee said the 
British would try for “a partnership in 
which we supply the .. . know-how and 
all the rest of it and, with the Persians, 
manage this thing in the interests of all.” 


Portuguese election: 
Lopes or nobody 


Every seven years since 1928, 
Portugal’s eligible voters have trekked to 
the polls, then returned home to wait offi- 
cial announcement that President An- 
tonio Carmona, the only candidate on the 
ballot, had been re-elected. 

General Carmona took office as a re- 
sult of the 1926 military revolution which 
also spawned the dictatorship of strong- 
man Antonio Salazar. Never one. to over- 
look a favor, Salazar let Carmona serve 
as President while he ran the country as 
Premier. Last April this strange alliance 


Wide World 
President Craveiro Lopes. No candi- 
date for “antilopes.” (SEE: Portuguese) 


ended when President Carmona died at 81. 
As Carmona’s successor, Salazar 
picked 57-year old General Francisco 
Higino Craveiro Lopes, a quiet discipli- 
narian from one of Portugal’s oldest 
military families. 
As is his custom, Salazar permitted 


OVERSEAS WIT 


The only important change on the 
face of Europe is—the mustache is big- 
ger. —Irish Echo. 


A Yugoslav peasant, pressed to 
subscribe 5,000 dinars to the state 
loan, scratched his head and. asked: 
“What is the security?” 

“Our Marshal is the security, com- 
rade,” the official replied. 

“And if anything happens to the 
Marshal?” 

“Why, then comrade, there is al- 
ways the Party.” 

“But suppose something 
happen to the Party?” 


should 


Dagbladet, Oslo, Norway 
“No, I will not give Gibraltar away. 


9? 


Some part of Spain has to be free! 
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“Well, comrade, wouldn’t that be 
worth 5,000 dinars to you?” 
—United Nations World. 


An American industrialist met an 
Israeli official during a visit to Tel 
Aviv. “I’m very much impressed with 
what I’ve seen here and I'd like to make 
some investments. But tell me, how can 
I best make a small fortune here?” 

“The only safe way to end up with 
a small fortune here,” replied the 
Israeli, “is to come with a large one.” 

; —The New Palestine. 


In Sofia a comrade visited the 
office of Bulgaria’s Premier. “Com- 
rade,” he asked, astonished, “what 
kind of a telephone is that you are 
using? It has a receiver, but no 
speaker.” 

“If you must know,” the Premier 
answered, “that is our direct connec- 
tion with Moscow!” 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 


A Spanish and a French frontier 
guard were talking together at their 
posts. *“How long, in the coming war, 
do you think. it will take Stalin to 
reach the Rhine?” asked the French- 
man 


“One day,” said the Spaniard. 
“And Paris?” 

“Two days!” 

“And the Pyrenees?” 





opponents of his regime to speak out 
freely in the 40 days before election. U.S. 
newsmen were quick to tab them “anti- 
lopes.” Trouble was, when election day 
came last week there was no one the anti- 
lopes could vote for. 

Two hopefuls tried to get up enough 
steam to blow the lid off Salazar’s one- 
candidate election tradition. One was 
Ruy Gomes, a mathematics professor who 
is suspected of being a Communist sym- 
pathizer. A Supreme Court ruling that he 
would be unsuitable as President quickly 
disposed of him. 

Four Days and Out. The other was 
Admiral Manuel de Meireles, 71, a highly 
respected officer who served in the Cabi- 
net as Salazar’s Foreign Minister. Meire- 
les picked up a good following and stayed 
in the fight until four days before the 
election. Then he gave up, claiming Gov- 
ernment controls did not permit a fair 
election. 

So last week Portugal’s voters had 
their usual choice of only one candidate 
—General Lopes. 

Most observers agree that there will 
be no change in Portugal’s government 
until Salazar steps down. That time may 
not be too far off. Salazar has run Portu- 
gal for 18 years and the strain is begin- 
ning to tell. Last year he reportedly suf- 
fered a heart attack and there are many 
who wonder how long—at 62—he can 
stand the pace. 


Daily Express, London 

“You know, Balstrode, I’ve never been 

able to understand why American 

sportsmen find it necessary to wear 
such eccentric clothes,” 


“Three days!” 

“And Gibraltar?” 

“They'll never reach Gibraltar.” 

“Why not?” asked the surprised 
Frenchman. “Your army’s not that 
g ood ” 

“No,” said the Spaniard, “but our 
roads are impassable” 

—Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A man ran through the streets of 
Moscow shouting “Stalin is a dic- 
tator! Stalin oppresses the people!” 
He was promptly arrested for reveal- 
ing state secrets of the USSR. 
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HEALTH 


Food fads and nutritional quacks 


Is a ‘deficient’ diet ruining the nation’s health? 


The glib lecturer bounced about 
the platform, glowing with vigorous 
health. “Dear friends of mine,” he 
boomed, “how can you grow strong on the 
devitalized and demineralized foods that 
come from our tired fields and orchards? 
How can you be healthy on the ghost 
foods of civilization, robbed of their rich- 
ness by overprocessing? My dear, dear 
people, if carried much farther, this 
could mean national suicide.” 

His audience, enthralled, was ripe 
for buying his “wonderful health discov- 
ery”—one of those questionably helpful 
products a skeptic has called “the mill 
sweepings and crankcase drainings with 
which we insult our stomachs.” 

Says Charles W. Crawford, Commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration: The nation is plagued with “a 
small army of food quacks peddling nu- 
tritional nostrums [who] insist that we 
can’t get well and stay well or look 
younger and live longer unless we sup- 
plement our diet . . . with some out- 
landish food ... or vitamin and mineral 
mixture.” 

Wasted Money. A few are honest 
but misguided enthusiasts. Others are 
fakers preying on the public for profit. 
Their products are usually harmless and 
often have nutritional value. But always 
they are overly expensive, unnecessary 
additions to the diet. 

Why do people fall for the slick 
words of the faddists and quacks? Usu- 
ally because they take a known scientific 
fact and carry it to an undeserved con- 
clusion. Molasses does have B-vitamins— 
but you’d have to eat a gallon of it to get 
your daily requirement. Yoghurt may 
have about the same nutritive value as 
the milk it is fermented from, but never 
more. A booklet just issued by the Utah 
State Nutrition Council explains that the 
food faddist knows a little about nutri- 
tion and a lot about selling his spectacu- 
lar idea and products: “His plausible 
arguments and glib use of scientific terms 
"DR RR FRR EERE eS: 
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inspire confidence among the poorly in- 
formed.” 

Fundamental fallacy of the food fad- 
dists is the claim that the ordinary diet 
is deficient in vital nutrients. Many peo- 
ple don’t realize that the average diet 
today is good—and getting better all the 
time. Department of Agriculture surveys 
show a tremendous increase in use of 
such protective foods as meat and dairy 
products, fresh fruits and vegetables. 
“America,” adds Crawford, “has the most 
abundant and nutritious food supply, and 
is enjoying the best health, of any na- 
tion in history.” 

Ruined Wheat? Quacks claim that 
processing of food—particularly milling 
of wheat—strips it of essentials. Yet mil- 
lers don’t take the wheat germ out as part 
of a diabolic plot to rob you of vitamin 
E; they do it so flour won’t turn rancid 
on your shelves and so you'll have more 
dependable baking results. But, if pro- 
cessing takes away some nutrients, does 
that mean your health is endangered? 
“Unequivocally no!” says Dr. James M. 
Hundley, chief of the nutrition and bio- 
chemistry laboratory at the National In- 
stitutes of Health. “Other things you eat 
will make up for such a loss; nobody 
lives on bread and water alone.” 

What’s more, enriching foods chemi- 
cally gives them just as much value as 
they had originally, sometimes more. 
“Putting elements back into food cer- 
tainly does no harm; the evidence is it is 
beneficial,” Dr. Hundley points out. 

The argument that there’s danger of 
malnutrition from depleted soils and de- 
ficient “trace” elements usually is ad- 
vanced by those who have vitamins or 
minerals to sell. A few scattered areas 
do lack some of these (cobalt, boron, 
iodine, etc.) , but in most cases they’ve al- 
ways been that way. The fact that prac- 
tically nobody gets everything he eats 
from just one farm eliminates any danger 
of a nutritional deficiency of such ele- 
ments. Even with highly purified labora- 


Willard, News Syndicate Co. Inc, 


Moon Mullins. Even in the comics there is a nutrition quack. (SEE: Food fads) 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 
Three square. Can what we eat cure 


diseases? (SEE: Food fads) 


tory foods it is difficult to produce trace- 
element deficiencies in animals. “The va- 
riety of foods we eat is bound to contain 
the tiny amounts our bodies seem to 
need,” explains Dr. Elmer M. Nelson, 
chief of the FDA’s division of nutrition. 

As for depleted soils, plants won't 
develop where growth elements they re- 
quire are missing. If man wants crops, he 
has to supply those needs with fertilizers. 
“Whether they’re put back into the soil 
as chemical or organic fertilizers, the 
plant’s composition will be the same as 
if it were grown on virgin soil 1,000 years 
ago—and it'll be just as nutritious,” Dr. 
Nelson added. 

Cure-all Foods. It is when the fad- 
dists link foods and diseases that the re- 
sults can be dangerous. There’s no reput- 
able medical evidence whatever that diet 
can cure arthritis or tuberculosis in 48 
hours. Yet such absurd statements have 
been made by nutrition quacks. Only re- 
cently the Food and Drug Administration 
won a court action against a company 
selling a vitamin supplement through 15,- 
000 door-to-door salesmen. Their claims— 
that “Nutrilite XX” and other products 
would cure 56 ailments from cancer and 
sterility to astigmatism and measles— 
violated the law. 

The danger is that people may rely 
on food quackery instead of getting med- 
ical attention—until too late. Summarizes 
the Utah booklet: “Most food fads do not 
have the support of scientific nutritional 
research. They all add too much to the 
cost of the family’s food supply”—for 
things people get plenty of in their diets 
anyway. 


What doctors earn 


The average doctor, a survey by 
the American Medical Association and 
the Department of Commerce reveals, 
nets $11,058 a year before taxes. The 
figure was based on 1949 incomes re 
ported in 30,000 unsigned replies so far 
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Tis a malter of opiniow... 


Sailboat or Powerboat ? 


Which offers more enjoyment? One man prefers 
the speed, versatility and comfort of a powerboat. 
To another, sailing means relaxed, easy-glidin 
smoothness — sailing challenges his skill an 
affords racing competition. Who’s right? It’s a 
matter of opinion... 
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If you bought your car yesterday —or ten years ago — Custom-Made 
Havoline Motor Oil is best to use. In new cars, closer engine clear- 
ances call for heavy duty oil. And Havoline exceeds heavy duty re- 
quirements —even meets Army and Navy standards for heavy duty 
oils used in tanks and submarines. 

Because tough, sturdy Havoline is unsurpassed to fight engine 
wear, this heavy duty motor oil is a wise choice for any car, new or 
old. It boosts engine power and gas mileage. It means longer engine 
life, with fewer repairs. Get Custom-Made Havoline today. See your 
‘Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TFEXAS COMPAHY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN Att 48 STATES 
Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 


AUGUST 8, 1951 





bit ils a Lact that Havoline is the Best motor oil your money can buy! 
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Blood machine. 
may be a boon to research. (SEE: Faster) 


Bedside separation 


tabulated. (Some 55,000 were received 
from a mailing to 125,000 M.D.s.) 

Other findings: General practition- 
ers average $8,835, specialists $15,014; 
13% of the total net less than $3,000, 
about 8% top $25,000; highest average 
incomes are made in cities of 350,000 
population, the lowest in those under 
2,500 and over a million, 


Faster plasma 


A bedside blood-separating ma- 
chine which does the job before the donor 
can get up from the cot was announced 
last week by the American Optical 
Company. 

It removes the calcium, cools the 
blood, and whirls red cells and plasma 
into separate bottles while the blood is 
still being drawn from the donor. Claimed 
advantages: Quick separation may (1) 
provide greater quantities of pure blood 
fractions for research and medical prod- 
uct manufacture; (2) increase the present 
21-day limit on storage of the red cells, 
used in certain anemic conditions and to 
promote healing of some types of wounds, 
and also a valuable source of drugs. 


Pistol surgery 


At Newfoundland, N.J., gas sta- 
tion owner Herman Brautigan shot him- 
self in the right temple to put an end to 
his troubles. Last week, with Brautigan 
apparently on the road to recovery, his 
doctor said he may have succeeded. The 
bullet, explained Dr. Joseph A. Rubé, 
neurosurgeon at the Paterson (N.J.) Gen- 
eral Hospital, performed “an almost per- 
fect lobotomy”—a delicate operation in 
which connections to the brain’s so-called 
“worry center” are severed. It is some- 
times performed to halt certain kinds of 
mental disturbances, 
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What makes your auto engine knock? 


New theory discloses a chain reaction in fuels 


Most motorists at some time or 
other have cussed the knocking “ping” 
that rattles in their automobile engines 
under such conditions as laboring up a 
hill. Scientists have cussed it, too—be- 
cause that hammering robs an engine of 
its power and because years of laboratory 
digging haven’t unlocked for them the 
mysteries of exactly what goes on in the 
fuel when knock occurs. 

Ordinarily a spark plug spark sets 
off a flame which spreads evenly through 
the air-gasoline mixture in the cylinder. 
This creates a pressure which drives the 
piston down. Sometimes, however, the 
burning doesn’t grow evenly. Part of the 
unburned gas is squeezed; under pres- 
sure, its temperature builds up enough 
to make. it ignite spontaneously. 

This “end gas” explosion hammers 
the piston with a sudden burst of energy 
instead of the normal push, and knock 
occurs. But why this happens in some 
fuels, and why certain chemical com- 
pounds keep it from happening in others, 
has been only partially understood. 

Knocking on Purpose. Last week 
a research team at the National Bureau 
of Standards, headed by Dr. Frank L. 
Howard, advanced a new explanation. 
Using a special single-cylinder test en- 
gine without a spark plug, they set up 
temperature-pressure conditions which 
create this spontaneous knocking explo- 
sion (“autoignition”). Then with oscillo- 
graphs, spectrometers and cameras, they 
studied the end gas reactions of a host of 
fuel combinations. 

Other investigators have detected 
two stages in autoignition. First comes 
a luminescent glow in the gas together 


with a small increase in pressure. Then 
follows a rapid rise in pressure and 
emission of light—a stage in which the 
hammering detonation takes place. 

Dr. Howard and his team found that 
apparently a chain reaction takes place 
in each of the stages. Certain atoms and 
particles—knocked off burning molecules 
of fuel—become seeds which start reac- 
tions in other molecules. The greater the 
number of particles produced in the first 
stage, or the more active they are because 
of heat and pressure, the faster and eas- 
ier the knock can take place. 

“There are an awful lot of answers 
still to get,” Dr. Howard said, “but now 
we think we understand why some com- 
pounds cut down knock.” That under- 
standing is important; it could lead to 
better and cheaper ways of eliminating 
engine ping—and to more powerful, more 
efficient engines and fuels, 


Feather duster 


Birds, reports a bulletin issued by 
the Smithsonian Institution last week, 
use ants as medicine to rid themselves 
of lice. 

The practice has been observed by 
man only recently in hermit thrushes and 
some species of sparrows and starlings. 
The birds put live ants under their wings, 
crush them with their beaks and rub the 
juices onto their feathers, or dust them- 
selves in ant hills. Bird watchers believe 
the formic acid from the insects drives 
the lice away. It still is guesswork—no- 
body yet has asked the birds. 





Pathfinder 


Dr. Howard. Fast-moving particles may explain a cylinder’s ills. (SEE: Knock) 
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with EATON 2-Speed Axles 
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it’s a peach-saver here—Peaches lead a bruiseless life when 
carried by an Eaton 2-Speed Axle. Low-range gears make it possible 
to ease these delicate loads over rough going. 


ERISHABLE Georgia peaches must 

be handled with care—slow where 
the going’s rough and fast on the 
smooth way to market. 

And the Bateman Company of 
Macon, Georgia, knows how to handle 
them—with five Eaton 2-Speed-Axle- 
equipped F-6 Fords. 

With the Eaton 2-Speed low-gear 
range, tender peaches are eased out of 
the orchard without bounce and bruise. 
On the highway, the high-range gears 


IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 


BMOVE BUTTON “2)) 
2.PUSH PEDAL~> 


end your speed ratios 
® 8@ 8 6 
are now doubled 
ee ee ee ee 
enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fvel. 


provide greater speed, less engine wear 
and more miles per gallon of gas. 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles put double the 
number of available gear ratios at 
your finger tips—not only giving trucks 
greater pull and cost-cutting speed, 
but also a smooth ride for load and 
driver. 

Whether you have a big hauling job 
or a little one, Eaton 2-Speed Axles 
can help you do it for fewer dollars— 
ask your truck dealer about them. 


It’s a time-cutter here— 
An Eaton 2-Speed Axle 
helps hustle peaches to 
market for the Bateman 
Company. High-range gears 
rovide hour-cutting speed, 
essen gas costs and 
engine wear. Smoother 
riding, too! 


And it’s “ace-high” here —D. C. Bateman 
(right), vice-president of the Bateman Co., tells 
truck sales manager J. R. Ezell of the McCord 
Motor Co., Ford dealer of Macon: “Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles haul our loads of peaches with greater ease 
—perfect performance on the highway and eco- 
nomical in the orchard!” 


EATO! 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 


Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free 
Valves * Tappets « Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
Valve Seat Inserts * Rotor Pumps + Conven- 
tional Motor Truck Axles + Permanent Mold 
Gray Iron Castings + Heater-Defroster Units 
Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Spring- 
tites) * Snap Rings * Cold Drawn Steel 
Stampings + Leaf and Coil Springs + Dyna- 
matic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 







Credit restrictions have cut into the demand for new 
houses; increased production of lumber, nails, structural steel, 
brick and other items has resulted in a surplus in the hands of 
builders. 


AS THESE TWO FACTORS operate together, construction firms, faced with a serious 
slowdown, may begin to unload their supplies in the form of cheaper 
dwellings. 


ANOTHER BREAK FOR THE CONSUMER may come in lower prices of rugs and carpeting, 
which have hit formidable heights. Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., has 
declined Office of Price Stabilization permission to slap on a 15% 
increase. Instead, it will revert to its Dec. 15, 1950, prices on 


all merchandise. One reason: lower cost of carpet wools. 


SOME CLOTHING PRICES, HOWEVER, MAY GO HIGHER as the result of OPS action per-— 
mitting a breakthrough of ceilings on woolen goods. This was caused 
by ceiling increases for many manufacturers of wool yarns and 
fabrics. 


FORD, LINCOLN AND MERCURY PRODUCTION will be about 256,000 passenger cars for 


the July-September quarter, 37% below the same period last year. 
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fail to grab then. 


JOBS AND MONEY are going to be plentiful. Government spending will go up from 
62 billion to about $76 billion next year. Barring all-out war, 
this adds up to plentiful supplies, reasonably stable prices, and 
thriving business except in a few spotty areas. 


SOME CREDIT CONTROLS may be relaxed a bit. Cost of living will stay about 
where it is. 


A SMALL BUSINESS wanting a defense contract from the armed services cannot get 
it unless it can prove financial stability by getting a bank loan. 
But Federal Reserve rules forbid a loan unless the business already 
has a Government contract. Congress could fix this by authorizing the 
award of contracts contingent upon obtaining the needed loan. 


EASTERN AIR LINES' PRESIDENT Eddie Rickenbacker says airlines will be the 
transportation of the masses in ten years. But today we have only 
one-third the airports needed to handle the 60 million potential air 
travelers in addition to those now regularly using the airways. 

AMERICANS LIKE BIG BUSINESS and consider it the source of many blessings. In 
a University of Michigan survey, sponsored by General Motors Corp., 
76% of those polled thought "the good things outweigh the bad 
things" in big business; a majority of the rest had no opinion. 

CHIEF CRITICISM OF BIG BUSINESS WAS a charge that it has too much power to 
"squeeze out the little man." Other minority complaints: It keeps 
consumer costs high and is responsible for management—labor problems 
by ignoring the rights of workers. 

IN LOS ANGELES, fourth-largest U.S. city (pop. 1.9 million), vacancies in pri- 
vate dwellings are more numerous than at any time since 1930. Land- 
lords are protesting a $111 million public housing project soon to 
get under way. By 1954, one out of 20 Los Angeles residents will be 
tenants in public housing. 

DOLLS AND OTHER TOYS will not be held up for lack of molded rubber, which has 
gone to war. New substitutes have just been found. : 


‘PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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DOES THE CAR JUMP the bumps, rock- 
ing backward and then forward? You 
won’t get this motion in a Plymouth. 
Rear springs are synchronized to 
work with the front ones, so all 
springs react in the same motion and 
you go over the bump on an even keel. 


WILL THE CAR “walk a straight line”? 
See how much steering it requires on 
a rough road. Plymouth, with its 
“Safety-Flow Ride,” runs so true that 
you can forget about the road sur- 
face and give your attention to oncom- 
ing traffic and other situations ahead. 


DON’T SETTLE FOR a ride down the boulevard! Try the car 
on a really rough road. In Plymouth, we think you'll be 
impressed by our new “Safety-Flow Ride,” which produces 
a steady, gliding motion even when unexpected bumps are 
encountered. “Safety-Flow Ride” comes from new Oriflow. 
shock absorbers that give you three times the cushioning 
power of ordinary shock absorbers—plus other advanced 
features, a few of which are described on this page. 


SIGHT AT THE SIDE of the car and see where the seats are 
placed. In Plymouth, you'll see that passengers ride not 
only ahead of the rear axle, but ahead of the rear wheels. 
This means a truly “cradled” ride. Balanced weight dis- 
tribution in the car itself is another important factor in 
the roadability and relaxing comfort of “Safety-Flow Ride.” 
Why not call your Plymouth dealer and make arrangements 
for a demonstration drive? PLymoutu Division of CHRYSLER 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


Equipment and trim subject to availability of materiats 


Plymouth 
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How trout can make you rich 


Nevada ranch turns out 3 million rainbows yearly 


Paul Christman, an energetic self- 
made industrialist, built up his 1,500- 
employe Federal Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co. of McKees Rocks, Pa., until it 
led the field in production of pots and 
pans. 

Then, right after the war ended, 
Christman’s doctor told him his nerves 
were shot; he should quit business and 
go fishing. Christman, who doesn’t like 
fishing, compromised for a trip West. He 
stopped off at Reno, Nev., but wasn’t in- 
terested in the excellent local trout. He 
was looking for a business opening— 
“something not developed.” 

One day an Eastern friend com- 


of trout on his X-man Ranch. His fresh- 
frozen product first hit the stores in 1949, 

Difficulties promptly developed be- 
cause of the limited capacity of freeze 
chests in retail stores. Dealers were re- 
luctant to give space to the new item. 
Their attitude soon changed as people 
who had tasted fresh-frozen Sierra rain- 
bows came back for more. Some custom- 
ers bought all dealers had on hand, 
from 50 to 100 pounds, to store in home 
freezers. 

Today, Christman has become the 
world’s biggest breeder of trout and big- 
gest marketer of them fresh-frozen. 

Capacity output of frozen trout at 





Easy catch. Christman and Mulheron haven’t scratched the market. (SEE: Trout) 


plained about restaurants that featured 
trout on their menus but were frequently 
out of the delicacy. Christman investi- 
gated, learned that a few Western grow- 
ers were marketing from 100,000 to 200,- 
000 trout a year. But they were sold com- 
mercially in 100-pound iced blocks, and 
didn’t always get to the table in best con- 
dition. No fresh-frozen trout were sold in 
consumer-size packages. 

Challenge. The sight of an under- 
developed market was too much to resist. 
Christman hired W. L. Mulheron, an ex- 
pert from Maine, to manage production 
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X-man Ranch is 3 million a year, with a 
retail value of a million dollars. Last 
week the farm opened its order books to 
show demand was 50,000 fish more than 
the available supply. Bulk of the trout 
goes to California and Nevada. 

To meet the heavy demand Christ- 
man has already started work on a new 
fish farm near Twin Falls, Idaho, to raise 
9 million trout a year. 

Christman’s ten-year goal is to blan- 
ket the U.S. west of the Mississippi with 
trout farms—wherever an adequate sup- 
ply of the right kind of water is available 


—and supply the entire country, making 
barbecued trout as common at wayside 
stands as hamburgers are now. 

“The market’s not yet scratched,” 
Christman says. “That means I can ex- 
pect competition as this nation-wide crav- 
ing for trout develops. But I'll give my 
competitors-to-be a friendly word of warn- 
ing. Going into this business in a small 
way is not likely to prove profitable. But 
in a big way—the sky’s the limit. Plan 
on two years to get going, and you'll need 
$500,000 capital. At X-man Ranch we’re 
just out of the red; some day soon we'll 
begin to make a little money.” 

Scientific ss.glers. Quick-frozen 
trout production is a complex, technical 
process. Christman’s 20-employe, 29-acre 
trout farm has 36 growing ponds, each 
125 feet long, 20 feet wide and 3% feet 
deep. Water temperature and oxygen con- 
tent are carefully controlled. Incoming 
fresh cool water from a 325-foot well is 
sprayed high in the air to aerate it. An 
emergency power supply automatically 
cuts in if anything goes wrong with the 
power to the pumps: Without aeration, 
the trout would die in two minutes. 

Once a day the trout are fed some 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds of a balanced diet: 
ground beef, tomato pulp, salmon meal, 
kelp, wheat, wheat germ, yeast and vita- 
min B-12. But trout like nothing better 
than trout, so the ponds must be graded 
for size to prevent cannibalism. 

“Fishing” in Christman’s ponds is 
businesslike rather than sporting. Em- 
ployes with nets seine out approximately 
20 of the -nine-inch, 10-month-old rain- 
bows. Within 20 minutes they are dressed, 
individually packaged in cellophane, and 
quick-frozen by a cold blast of air. Four 
trout, weighing about a pound, go into a 
wax-lined carton that retails for $1.69. 

Christman does have one special 
pond where visitors can fish. But his 
scientifically pampered trout must be 
starved three days before they will strike 
at a lure. 


Super-subway 


Iron ore mined under the ocean 
floor three miles offshore soon will be 
carried by the world’s longest and steep- 
est conveyor belt to a loading hopper on 
Bell Island, Newfoundland. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., de- 
signed the underground system. Ore dig- 
gers work 1,600 feet below sea level. 


Why the spare 
tire is back 


One day in June, Rep. John J. 
Dempsey (D.-N.Mex.) made a deal to 
trade his old car in on a Buick. The sales- 
man asked if he didn’t need a spare tire. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “You mean 
there’s none on the car?” 

“Yes,” the salesman said. “The man- 
ufacturer is only permitted to provide 
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My car is better 
than the Mayors 


. . . but my boy’s is better than mine! 


“That’s America for you... where every 
man has the opportunity to make himself 
a somebody . . . depending on his talents, 
his ambitions and maybe a little luck, 


“Here the door to opportunity can be 
opened with a Freedom key. There are 
150 million duplicate keys in America. 
Everybody has one! 


~Me ...I don’t figure I’m better or worse 


an the Mayor... nor than Joe, my 
oldest boy (he vvorks down at the Republic 
plant). The Mayor likes politics, I like 
cutting hair, and Joe likes helping to 
produce steel. We picked our own lines 
of work ... same as we picked our own 
churches and social clubs. But any of us 
can quit his job and move a thousand 
miles away, if we want to (and, I’d better 
add, if our wives agree). 


“The Mayor invests his extra cash in 
annuities, Joe buys government bonds, 
and I build an addition to my shop. 
Mayor and I served in World War I; Joe 
was in the last one. In my shop, the Mayor 
sings a fine tenor, my baritone isn’t too 
bad, and Joe’s basso makes the shaving 
mugs wiggle on the shelves. 


“The Mayor runs on a Republican ticket, 
Joe’s a Democratic watcher at the polls, 
and I call myself an Independent. We 
disagree on a thousand things, but we ail 
agree that everybody’s entitled to his own 
opinion ... and to his own Freedoms, 


“Just let one man talk against our right 
to live, act and think like free Americans, 
and we'll light on him like a ton of brick 
... the Mayor, my oldest boy, and me!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free .. . an America whose vast 
Agricultural Industry is unsurpassed. And through 
Agriculture, Republic serves America. Republic 
produces quality steels for ai] industries and 
much of it can be found in thousands of agricul- 
tural tools and equipment for field, pasture and 
farmstead. Thus, Republic works with the farmer 
to help keep America the best fed nation on earth, 


* * * 


For a reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. G, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 


Out with the old. A train uses new section within 22 hours. (SEE: Big splash) 


four tires with a car. That is due to 
National Production Authority rules.” 

“I can sell you a tire,” he continued, 
“but unfortunately it will cost you more 
money because we are only permitted to 
allow you $18 in lieu of your fifth new 
tire. That is the price the General Motors 
Corp. would have to pay to buy a new 
tire and put it on there. But I have to sell 
to you at retail so I am charging you 
$34.60.” : 

One Man Campaign. Back at his 
office, an irate Dempsey got hold of 
Manly Fleischmann, NPA administrator, 
and Leland E. Spencer, head of NPA’s 
rubber division. The rubber situation was 
easing, they admitted. Maybe by January 
they could lift the ban. 

Dempsey wasn’t satisfied. The price 
of natural rubber had dropped from 80¢ 
a pound to less than 50¢, a sign of 
plenty, not shortage. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment had eased its rubber stockpiling 
program, which had created an artificial 
scarcity. 

If the rubber supply situation hadn’t 
warranted the ban on the spare then 
what had? Dempsey became convinced it 
was the work of lobbyists for small tire 
companies. Before the ban, a handful of 
big tire companies had supplied new-car 
spares to the auto industry; now, at re- 
tail, the business would be split up. One 
lobbyist even wrote Dempsey that he had 
been trying to get such an arrangement 
for 20 years. Now that the distribution 
had been changed, he said, “we intend to 
see that it stays that way.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Dempsey told other 
Congressmen what had happened. At the 
White House, Presidential Press Secre- 
tary Joseph Short and Truman aide John 
Carroll listened to him and investigated. 
Soon Dempsey got a call from an NPA 
official who told him Fleischmann and 
Spencer were in Akron meeting with tire 
men and that the ban on spares could be 
lifted by Sept. 1. As soon as Fleischmann 
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returned from Akron, Dempsey told him 
that he would fight legislation to con- 
tinue NPA unless the ban went now. 

“No,” said Fleischmann. 

“Then Ill lift it by amendment,” 
said Dempsey. 

Fleischmann gave in. “O.K.,” he 
said. “Monday, July 16th.” The announce- 
ment was made, with an explanation that 
the three-month old ban was ending be- 
cause—with auto production cut for lack 
of steel—not so many tires would be 
needed. 

Last week, a triumphant Dempsey 
tould gloat a little. “Even Capone,” said 
he, “didn’t run into a racket like that. 
This was legalized.” 


Jet transports soon? 


The day when you can whoosh 
through the air in a jet airliner was a 
step closer last week, following Eastern 
Air Lines’ decision to replace 72 of its 92 
planes with 90 “super-transports.” 

The newcomers, the twin-engined 
Martin 4-0-4 and four-engined Super- 
Constellation, are designed for easy con- 
version to jet engines. Another advan- 
tage: An average 100-mph increase in the 
speed of Eastern’s fleet and a 175% in- 
crease in passenger capacity. The 40- 
passenger 4-0-4s cruise at 280 mph, the 
88-passenger Super-Connies at 330 mph. 


Big splash in Illinois 


When the 2-mile Illinois Central 
Railroad bridge was laid across the Ohio 
River at Cairo, IIl., in 1889, it was the 
longest structure of its kind. Last week, 
the bridge again was making history as 
the American Bridge Co. replaced its nine 
huge spans. For the first time on such a 





big job, engineers used a spectacular 
“rolling-launching” procedure. 

Under it, each new span is assembled 
next to an old one. Then, workmen cut 
loose the old, eventually shove it into the 
Ohio where divers cut it up for scrap. 
Meanwhile, the new span is pushed into 
place on the original stone tiers, which 
are still in fine shape. Within 22 hours 
after the operation begins, trains are 
again rolling over the bridge. 


New products 


You can take the breeze from the 
open road into any motel or cabin with 
the new “Twinmaster” double fan. 
Equipped with a luggage-type handle and 
weighing less than 20 pounds, this cooler 
can change the air in two or three average- 
sized rooms every two minutes. Maker: 
W. W. Welch Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

e e Summer resorts and camps and 
Mexico-bound travelers can purify drink- 
ing water quickly with a new, inexpensive 
device: Chlorets, highly concentrated 
chlorine tablets, also useful for disinfect- 
ing dairy utensils are made by Gliss’n 
Products Co., Chi¢éago. 

@ @ Martin-Senour Co. of Chicago 
has a novel merchandising gimmick for 
paint dealers, the Magnetic Color bar. 
The dealer manipulates magnetized color- 
faced squares on a planning board to 
show housewives how various colored 
draperies or rugs would look with Martin- 
Senour-coated walls, ceilings or floors. 

e@ eA new electric lawn trimmer, 
equipped with a powerful three-pound 
motor, eliminates the back-breaking chore 
of hand-trimming grass around trees and 
along walks and walls. Called the “Trim 
Master, Jr.,” it is made by E. F. Britten 
& Co. of Cranford, N. J. 

e@ @ A new laminated wood paneling, 
Novoply, is made of wood flakes and 
chips. It is U.S. Plywood Corp.’s answer 
to the need for timber conservation. 
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WOMEN 





Take a letter—and a new title 


‘CPS’ gives secretaries their proper recognition 


Meet the Secretary of the Year— 
Mrs. Lorene Bolt of Austin, Tex., who 
won that award at the annual convention 
of the National Secretaries Association in 
Houston, Tex., last fortnight. 

Her attributes: She’s worked for 15 
years—11 of them at her present job as 
office manager and secretary to the head 
of the Scott Investment Co. She has a 
12-year-old son, keeps house, does her 
own sewing, has studied accounting, 
teaches first aid for the Red Cross and 
does fashion modeling on the side. 

Selected from among its 12,000 
members, Mrs. Bolt is an example of 
what NSA considers a good all-around 
secretary. And that’s of special interest 
to ambitious office girls, because NSA is 
sponsoring a new title for topnotch sec- 
retaries—CPS, for Certified Professional 
Secretary. It will be awarded to those 
of 380 secretaries who pass stiff examina- 
tions to be given Aug. 17 and 18 at 16 
colleges and universities. 

Mrs. Mary H. Barrett of Pittsburgh, 
who was elected NSA president at the 
convention, says CPS is intended to give 
the secretary’s job the professional status 
it deserves in the business world, will 
standardize requirements and make the 
secretary more valuable to her company. 
Eventually the prestige of the title should 
mean better salaries and jobs. 

Ready References. It will simplify 
job applying, too. The CPS certificate 
will indicate a woman’s background. To 
take the tests she must have seven years’ 
experience if she didn’t graduate from 
high school; four years if she graduated 
from high school, business school or 
junior college; and three years if she has 
a B.A. degree in secretarial training. 

The tests cover shorthand, grammar, 
spelling, composition and transcription; 
secretarial accounting; secretarial and 
office procedures; principles of business 
administration; business law; and per- 
sonality and ability to get along with 





Life on a raft. How will the four get along cooped up together? (SEE: Adams) 
36 





Wide World 
Secretary of the Year. Mrs. Bolt, a 
blueprint for CPS. (SEE: Take a letter) 


people. The secretaries registered for 
next week’s tests will have to answer 
questions such as: (1) What would you 
do if the boss’s wife comes in just when 
the boss has given orders that he must 
on no account be disturbed? (2) How 
would you deal with the office chatter- 
box? 

Studying for Exams. Dr. Irene 
Place of the University of Michigan 
School of Business Administration, who 
is dean of NSA’s Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries, says a larger registration for 
tests is expected next year. Already many 
secretaries are planning to take refresher 
courses in preparation, among them Pres- 
ident Barrett (who already has a good 
job). Dr. Place thinks this will upgrade 
the whole profession. “Then too,” she 
says, “we want to encourage women 
who’ve been at it a long time to get out 
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of a rut and study.” Mrs. Barrett believes 
a CPS title will help an older woman 
keep or get a job by emphasizing her ex- 
perience and giving her confidence. 

The average executive secretary is 
36 years old according to a survey made 
by NSA’s magazine, The Secretary. A 
little more than half of those surveyed 
were single, about 30% married, 11% 
divorced and 4% widowed. The average 
salary is $225 a month. In large cities 
secretaries may earn $5,000 a year, a few 
even more. And secretarial jobs can be 
steppingstones as illustrated by the case 
of 37-year-old Carlene Roberts. She start- 
ed as secretary to an American Airlines 
executive in 1938 and three weeks ago 
was made a vice-president of the com- 
pany. 


Butter beats 


Americans are buying less butter 
than ever before. Economists of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture predicted last 
week the average purchase per person 
for 1951 probably will run a pound less 
than last year and more than 614 pounds 
less than the pre-war average. 

The price of butter, up 8¢ to 9¢ a 
pound from a year ago, is headed even 
higher unless the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation stops it with a ceiling. But this 
isn’t the main reason housewives are 
buying less, the economists say. Butter 
simply isn’t being produced at the rate 
it has been. Total supply of fluid milk is 
down and dairymen are selling more of 
it than previously to ice cream, evapo- 
rated and dry milk manufacturers who 
pay higher prices than butter makers. 

Margarine Up. Are housewives, 
then, buying more margarine? They are, 
though only at the rate of about a half 
pound per person more than last year. 
Margarine traditionally has cost only 
half what butter does and—due to ex- 
tremely large crops of cottonseed and 
soybean oil—will cost even less in the 
next month or two. But housewives still 
are strong on butter. The projected score 
for 1951: butter, about 10 pounds per 
person; margarine, about 6%. 


Adams and Eves 


Eyebrows arched when Mary Ellin 
McCrady, 24, a graduate sociology stu- 
dent from the University of Michigan, 
pulled into New Kensington, Pa., early 
this summer. She had come, she an- 
nounced, to build a 12- by 20-foot raft 
on which she, ‘another young miss and 
two bachelors would float 1,800 miles 
down the Allegheny, Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers to New Orleans. The object 
was to find out how they would behave 
psychologically. 

Donald A. Brown, 23, a sociology 
student, and Milton E. Bordan, 30, a 
graduate engineer, had joined Miss Mc- 
Crady after reading her ad in the Michi- 
gan Daily; Geraldine Garcia, 23, a Bos- 
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s ton artist, came to her through a friend 
n —each, she protested, with parental per- 
i mission. 

The Walter Sharkey family made 





Now-a toaster 


s the first friendly advance, opened up a that e i 

e campsite on their farm where the voy- Wa e 

A agers could live. Then the Burrell Con- ee 

d struction Co. turned over its grounds for 

G building the raft, supplied metal drums 

e to float it and workers and tools. 

s Bon Voyage. Fou: weeks later, on 

Ww the night before embarkation day, so ‘ 
e 


many Kensingtonians came to see the 


oe 


raft the construction company’s watch- 
man had to give up his rounds to direct 
trafic. At Chamber of Commerce cere- 
monies the next day, July 19, skipper 
Mary Ellin broke a boitle of purified 
Allegheny water over the prow of the raft, 
and christened it Lethargia. Chamber 
President Fred Lyle presented a platter 
to be delivered to his counterpart in New 
Orleans. Kit Thorton, aged 10, stepped 
up to Don Brown, handed him a nickel 


t- 


st craft was set adrift. 


A week later near Moundsville, 
Ohio, where she had picked up a ride 


Ss 


ds from a tow, Lethargia heaved, turned up- 

side down and dumped her cargo. If the 
* rescued crew went on, they’d go without 
i. mascot; Sammy, their mongrel dog, had 
is —- AUTOMATIC 
- TOASTER 
te New products , | | 
is “s 

See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer's, 

of For the Kitchen: New “Cook-n- aTesr 
Ss Look” glass lids, replacing metal ones, 


General Electric Automatic Toaster keeps your toast down 
till you want it, or pops it up}, 


on a line of hammered aluminum cook- 
ware; and a thermometer to be used on 
the Dutch oven, along with clear cover, 
for top-of-stove baking. ... The New Joy 
of Cooking (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 
$3.50), latest edition of Irma S. Rom- 
bauer’s pithy, popular Joy of Cooking 
first written by the St. Louis housewife 


When you want it! 


This new General Electric Automatic Toaster will 
pop toast up when you're ready for it. Or, if you 


lin 


“nj and commanded: “Call us up and let us 
S. know you're okay.” Finally the fragile 


in 1931. Her daughter helped on this one. 

For the House: A _plastic-based 
paint ($3.85 or less a gallon) for con- 
crete and cinder-block walls which seals 
out dampness and gives a stout finish. ... 

















prefer to wait, just set the control knob and a special 
built-in device will keep that wonderful, golden- 
brown toast down until you want it, 


How you want it! 


G-E leaves all this up to you. Whether you like it 
light, medium or dark . . . you can have.it your way! 
Just set the control knob and let this G-E beauty 
toast every piece . . . uniformly . . . from the first 


tu- slice to the last, whether it’s two or twenty. Every 
an, slice so crisp and munchy, too! 

I 

a So quick to clean! 

— It’s so easy! Just snap out the Crumb Tray ... clean 
Fe it in 10 speedy seconds . . . snap it back in again! No 
‘is | more turning toaster upside down to empty crumbs! 
ect General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
ive Specifications subject to change without notice, 
“ ” 
a “Toast To Your Taste—Every Time 
Ac- 
hi- La Mendola for Pathfinder 
; saw | GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
ER AUGUST 8, 1951 ; 
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YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


No "DENTURE BREATH” 
for me* 


*"t'm glad | found out about 
my Denture Breath. Now ! use 
POLIDENT, and no one guesses I have 
false teeth. No Denture Breath.” 

Mr. C. S. O., Howard City, Mich. 


bgp know what Mr. C.S. O. means, 
don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you’re not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 
great when your plates feel clean and 
cool and fresh—from their Polident bath. 

Remember—those dental plates of 
yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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EDUCATION 








‘And the last shall be first’ 


Draf t-test scores show a surprising reversal 


Scores thus far on the Selective 
Service College Qualification exam will 
astonish most U.S. educators. 

The findings to date on the first 
140,000 papers to be scored (with final 
results on the total 375,000 due Aug. 20) 
show: 

e @ Between 40% and 50% of those 
who stood in the lower half of their col- 
lege class passed. 

e @ About 80% of those in the up- 
per half passed. 

© @ Of the total number of students 
taking the test, about 65% passed. 

What will redden the faces of many 
educators is the fact that half of those 
rated by the colleges as below the 
scholastic run of their fellows came 
through well when the chips were down. 

Probable causes: (1) Students can 
usually cram for a college exam. The 
“grinds,” and those with photographic 
memories, have a special advantage, but 
in the draft test—designed by Educa- 
tional Testing Service of Princeton, N. J. 
—intelligence, judgment and reasoning 
powers, as well as general knowledge, 
were major factors. (2) Sensational 
marks often result when a student really 
does his best on a test, grimly aware 
his whole immediate future is at stake. 

Electronic Teachers. Back of the 
test is the story of the unique testing 
and scoring methods of ETS. The scor- 
ing is done in a five-story red brick 
structure in Princeton, N. J., across 
from the cathedral-like towers of Prince- 
ton University. Here 20 mammoth test- 
scoring machines, each handling 300 to 
500 tests an hour, pick up only the cor- 
rect answers, ignore the wrong ones. 


The answer sheets contain several 
dotted lines opposite each question. The 
student has blackened with a special 
dark pencil the line he thinks represents 
the correct answer. The sheets aré fed 
into the electric scoring machine, which 
recognizes only these black marks, then 
adds up the total of the marks—and 
scores the sheet instantly on a dial. 

Before the advent of ETS in 1948, 
most college-level tests were prepared 
by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the American Council on Educa- 
tion or the Carnegie Foundation. To do 
away with duplication and improve test- 
ing methods, ETS, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, was set up under the leadership of 
Henry Chauncey, who headed the Navy’s 
V-12 testing program during the war. 

Top Tester. Now ETS is recognized 
as the No. 1 testing organization in the 
U.S. It has some 300 employes, owns a 
warehouse containing 2,977,000 copies of 
368 different tests and maintains a file 
of 135,000 separate questions embracing 
almost every conceivable subject for new 
tests. The Selective Service College 
Qualification exam—the biggest job ETS 
has had thus far—was given on four 
dates in 1,037 different places. 

A typical comment on the gigantic 
program was made last week by Stephen 
James, chairman of the Silver Spring, 
Md. Selective Service Board No. 1. “Some 
of the students who ranked low scholas- 
tically,” he said, “ranked high on the 
test. It was surprising what some of the 
boys could do when they really buckled 
down. One of them had a terse explana- 
tion: ‘I had my back against a wall. I 
had to come through’.” 





Electric scorer. At Princeton, N. J., the machine made educators’ faces red. 
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Undaunted. Private Smith does what he 
can for himself. (SEE: American) 


A-plus in reading 


The boy at the entrance to the big 
Valley Forge Army Hospital at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., said simply: “I came to read 
for blind patients.” 

Last fortnight Eddie Dworchek, 11, 
hitchhiking from his home in Paoli, ten 
miles away, read to his first patient, Lt. 
William Bierwirth, 27, of Detroit. Eddie 
started with James Hilton’s So Well Re- 
membered, but, stumbling over the big 
words, switched to a story about Lou 
Gehrig. That was all right with Bierwirth, 
who likes baseball. . 

For a little boy with a big heart 
there was an appropriate reward: Ed Sul- 
livan put Eddie on his Toast of the Town 
television show to meet heavyweight 
champion Joe Walcott and General Mac- 
Arthur’s son Arthur, 


American heart 


The iron cold closed down on the 
bitter land, reached the boy lying in en- 
emy, terrain. His arms and legs grew 
white, lost feeling. Later they found Pfc. 
Robert L. Smith, 20, of Middleburg, Pa., 
and flew him away from Korea. 

From the surgery Private Smith 
emerged as the first quadruple amputee 
of the Korean War. 

No word of complaint came from 
him, no cry for aid. At Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C., the young sol- 
dier patiently studied the ways he could 
help himself. 

His story touched America. The let- 
ters came by the thousand—offers of 
jobs, gifts, words of courage—and money. 
By this week $120,000 had been deposited 
in the bank in Smith’s name. His first ob- 
jective: a better home for his widowed 
mother. 
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“Automatic 


that 
fits 





This Dual Wall Model heats ad- 
joining rooms at same time. Also 
in Flat Register Model that lies 
flush with the floor. 





First award ever made by Amer- 
ican Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers for outstanding achievement 
and leadership in home heating. 


Coleman 


n 
America’s leader : 
in home heating \_ 





Models approved by nationally recognized testing laboratories 


Furnace’ heating 








No ashes, no dirt 
No tending, no work 
in this Coleman Shalloflow 


That’s the wonder of Coleman’s “Shalloflow” 
—so shallow it needs no basement or excava- 
tion, no air ducts—saves on installation costs. 
Yet it has full heating power—circulates heat 
far and fast for whole-house warmth, heats 3 
to 5 rooms. 


The Shallofiow is automatic—takes no fire- 
tending, no watching. It’s clean, too—with no 
solid-fuel grime, no ashes to dirty your home. 
Its famous Blu-Arch Burner cuts fuel costs, gets 
more heat from fuel used. Use Colemans singly 
to heat several-rooms, or in combination for 
healthful low cost zone heating in larger homes. 


No matter where you live, you can enjoy 
the clean, constant comfort of an automatic 
Coleman that gives you an always-warm living 
zone, keeps floors warm and safe for children 
to play. Models for gas, oil, LP-gas fuels. See 
your Coleman dealer or write: The Coleman 
Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 


WANT INFORMATION QUICK? SEND THIS COUPON 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, Inc., Dept. P-601, Wichita 1, Kansas 
Please send information on Coleman Floor Furnaces 
( ) oi ( ) Gas ( ) LP-gas 
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Church membership 
hits new highs 


Emphasis by Southern Baptists on 
hard-hitting evangelism paid off last year. 
With a net gain of 318,624 members over 
1949 (for a total of 7,079,889), this de- 
nomination led all other U.S. Protestant 
bodies in new adherents. 

The Methodist Church, America’s 
largest Protestant group, came up with 
the next largest gain—up 143,078 to 
8,935,647. 

But Baptists and Methodists weren’t 
the only denominations to show gratify- 
ing membership increases. During 1950 
—a year in which bad news seemed to 
outweigh good with depressing regularity 
—churches of all faiths reported a total 
net gain of 2,950,987. Church member- 
ship shot to an all-time high of 85,705,280. 

These and other facts on the state 
of the Church were disclosed last fort- 
night by Christian Herald, big nonde- 
nominational Protestant monthly maga- 
zine. In its survey of 221 Protestant and 
32 non-Protestant religious bodies, the 
Herald also discovered that Protestants 
gained 1,409,045 new members (a 2.89% 
increase over 1949) for a national total 
of 50,083,868. Roman Catholics added 
859,784 communicants (a 3.1% increase) 
for a new total of 28,470,092. 

Adjustment. The report added, 
however, that these figures do not give an 
accurate comparison of Protestant-Catho- 
lic strength. Catholics count everybody, 
including infants, rarely drop a member 
from their rolls. Most Protestant churches 
don’t include children until they become 
fullfledged members (usually at about 
13), keep eliminating inactive members. 

“If a more accurate report were to 
be made,” said the survey, “either ap- 
proximately 25% should be deducted 
from the Catholic figure or at least 20% 
be added to the Protestant figure.” 

For those nostalgic church patriarchs 
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who long for the good old days when 
people “went to church,” the Herald un- 
covered a reassuring fact: In 1900, or- 
ganized religious bodies in America 
claimed the allegiance of only 34.7% of 
the population. Today, 55.9% of the peo- 
ple are on church rolls. 


Rope for the Dean? 


A Tory member of Britain’s Par- 
liament urged last fortnight that the gov- 
ernment hang the Very Reverend Hew- 
lett Johnson, “Red Dean” of Canterbury, 
for his Soviet sympathies. 

While Dean Johnson was in Mos- 
cow collecting the $25,000 Stalin Peace 
Prize, Sir Waldron Smithers rose during 
a Parliamentary discussion of treason. 
He inquired acidly of the Labor Govern- 
ment’s attorney general: 

“May I ask, if the government is sin- 
cerely anti-Communist, will you now 
prosecute the Dean of Canterbury, and, 
when he is convicted, if he may be pub- 
licly hanged?” 

The question was left unanswered, 
but the Dean seemed to be in no danger 
of losing his life. He wasn’t so sure, how- 
ever, about his job. In a Moscow dis- 
patch, the Soviet news agency Tass quot- 
ed him as saying he “wouldn’t be sur- 
prised” if he lost his Church of England 
post because of his pro-Soviet statements. 


Cultist’s lesson 


“I’m going to handle the snake and 
anyone who doesn’t believe had better 
leave.” 9 

With this grisly warning to fellow 
members of a small Holiness sect, Mrs. 
Ruth Craig, 50-year-old New Hope, Ala., 
housewife, last fortnight smashed a jar 
which imprisoned a large rattlesnake. 
Struck by the rattler as she grabbed it, 
Mrs. Craig died several hours later, 
spurning medical aid. 

No one knows for sure why people 


Statistics: Christian Herald, I note 
Churchgoeérs. There are more now in America than ever before. (SEE: Membership) 
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The Red Dean. A Tory suggests a new 
place for Soviets’ friend. (SEE: Rope) 


like Mrs. Craig join snake-handling cults 
or the dozens of other weird sects which 
claim hundreds of thousands of U.S. ad- 
herents. But Dr. Charles S. Braden, chair- 
man of the department of history and 
literature of religions at Northwestern 
University and an expert on unorthodox 
religions, thinks it’s because “regular” 
churches fail in some ways. 

While cultists usually are scorned 
by conventional churchgoers, they have 
some qualities which Dr. Braden believes 
their more orthodox brethren might well 
copy: the ability to tell you exactly what 
they believe, willingness and courage to 
go counter to public opinion, and a sense 
of urgency. 


New commandment 


“We need forgiveness for the gul- 
lies we have made and the erosion we 
have caused,” a Boston University theolo- 
gian last fortnight told more than 1,500 
delegates to the second quadrennial Na- 
tional Methodist Town and Country Con- 
ference in Sioux City, Iowa. 

Representatives meeting to plan 
Methodism’s program for small-town and 
rural churches, were urged to adopt an 
eleventh commandment for “proper use” 
of the land. 

“The Church,” declared Dr. Charles 
M. McConnell, professor at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, “has to raise 
up taboos and create a conscience on the 
part of man as he handles God’s re- 
sources. We must now include the abuse 
of land and its resources as a sin.” 
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S highway’ 
"T haul big loads” 
"The loads I haul 


WANT A TRUCK THAT 
FITS THE JOB? 


Naturally, you want a truck that’s engineered to 
haul your loads under your operating conditions 
- +. save you money ... last longer. 


A Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ truck is that kind of truck! 
Dodge builds G.V.W. chassis models to meet 
98% of all hauling needs. You can be sure there 
is one “‘Job-Rated’’ truck to fit your job. 


Every unit is ‘.Job-Rated’’—factory-engineered 
to haul a specific load under specific operating 
conditions. 


The right units ry 
to support ves 
the load ag 


Load-supporting units—such as frames, axles, 
springs, wheels, and tires—are engineered and 
built right to provide the strength and capacity 
needed. 








The right units 
to move 


the load 


Load-moving units—such as engines, clutches 
and transmissions, as well as types of rear axles, 
and axle ratios—are engineered to provide ample 
power to move the load under specific operating 
conditions . . . and do it quickly, dependably, 
and at low cost. 
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"I haul over the 










"I travel 
city streets" 








"T haul in 
level country’ 


"I climb 
lots of hills” 


"[ haul light goods” 


* Those I hau! are heavy 
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bt? DODGE 





Joh Rated, TRUCK 


See your nearby Dodge dealer—let him show you 
the only trucks with gyrol Fluid Drive (available 
on %-, %-, and 1-ton models). Call him and ask 
how you can get a Dodge truck that’s “Job-Rated” 
to perform better on your job. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS Ycb-Roted” TRUCKS 
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America hoists new sails 


The sport of millionaires has become the property 
of thousands of small-boat skippers 


When financier J. P. Morgan, 
owner of the 302-foot steam yacht Corsair 
Ill, was asked about the upkeep of a 
luxury craft, his gruff reply was: “Any- 
body who even has to think about the 
cost had better not get one.” 

The gimlet-eyed banker spoke for 
his generation, when the yachting cap, 
by and large, was the mark of the million- 
aire. But by contrast, during the past 
week alone, more than 50 regattas 
throughout the U.S. (chiefly boats under 
$3,000) demonstrated a trend that has 
been developing for several decades: 
Yachting—especially sailing—has _ be- 
come a sport the average man can afford. 

More than 150,000 (possibly 200,- 
000) sailboat owners are skippering their 
craft through U.S. waters this summer, 
each as much the master of his vessel as 
the crustiest New Bedford whaling cap- 


Sailboats: 


iv YU —-31,500 


tain. The number of sailing craft prob- 
ably has doubled in 20 years. U.S. Yacht 
clubs now number about a thousand. A 
leading magazine, Yachting, has doubled 
its circulation in ten years. 

Those are the results; their roots 
spring from an American sailing heritage 
which saw as its golden age the fleet, 
square-rigged clipper ships beating 
around Cape Horn in the China trade. 

As a sport, sailing achieved little 
national prominence until 1851 when the 
America (built by a syndicate of New 
York yachtsmen and modeled after 
speedy pilot boats) outraced 14 British 
yachts around the Isle of Wight. The re- 
ward: the “100-Guinea Cup”—since 
known as the America’s Cup—which 
British and Canadian yachtsmen have 
spent £3 million trying to regain. 

Sixteen unsuccessful attempts have 


a your choice 


wry 


a 


16 0 —$950 





Pathfinder 


Bargain boats. Despite a financier’s warning, blue water needn’t mean red ink. 
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Rule-of-thumb for annual upkeep: 10% to 20% of the original purchase price. 
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Ranger. The 1937 America’s Cup de- 
fender, probably the last of its line. 


been made to wrest the cup from U.S. 
hands, the last in 1937 (Ranger vs. En- 
deavor IT). In the process America’s Cup 
yachts evolved into highly specialized 
racing machines carrying crews of 35 to 
40, and characterized by tremendous sail 
areas and deep fin keels. Thin-hulled and 
delicate as thoroughbred race _ horses, 
their only purpose was to compete 
against each other off Newport and Long 
Island Sound. 

Seaworthy Racers. In strong con- 
trast are the yachts that sail the top 
events of present-day racing, in which 
ability to weather heavy seas counts as 
much as short-range speed. Notable ex- 
amples are the annual 2,560-mile trans- 
pacific race to Honolulu and the 380-mile 
Chicago to Mackinac Island classic. 

The later America’s Cup contests 
included a triangular course now widely 
used in smaller races: a “beat” (close 


‘into the wind), a “reach” (roughly across 


the wind) and a “run” (with the wind). 
Thus the skipper of a sailing dinghy ap- 
plies the same principles of skill and 
strategy used aboard the Ranger, with its 
7,500 square feet of canvas. 

This lack of discrimination shown 
by a quartering breeze is a key to the 
sport’s appeal. Sailing enthusiasm cuts 
across economic classes, with middle- 
income brackets accounting for much of 
its present popularity. Despite J. P. Mor- 
gan’s warning, thousands who live work- 
aday existences wait anxiously for sum- 
mer week ends to cast off and feel the tug 
of wind on canvas, the hiss of cool water 
beneath the hull. 

Take Your Pick. Among nearly 
150 classes, there is a sailboat to fit al- 
most any bank balance; most popular are 
those under 25 feet. Representative sam- 
ples are the Star, Lightning, Thistle, 
Snipe, Comet and Moth (see chart show- 
ing average ready-to-sail price and over- 
all length). Their characteristics: 

e@ @ The Star: oldest (first built in 
1911) of the six. Sometimes called the 
“yachtsman’s violin,” it is fast (84 knots 
in a good breeze) but difficult for a be- 
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Comet. There are 3,250 boats in this 
class alone, with more on the horizon. 


ginner to handle. The crew: two persons. 

ee The Lightning: roomier and 
more comfortable, carries less sail.- A 
good compromise between a racing boat 
and a pleasure sailing craft, it’s usually 
manned by three persons. 

@ @ The Thistle: a postwar (1946) 
development with a light molded hull, 
relying on a “planing” design to skim 
atop the water. It is potentially the fastest 
of the six under ideal conditions; racing 
crew: two or three. 

ee The Snipe: offspring of a de- 
pression demand for a small, inexpensive 
racing boat. V-bottomed, it outnumbers 
(8,000 registered) all other classes. 

e@ @ The Comet: similar to the Snipe, 
but with an arc-bottom to satisfy sailors 
looking for a slightly different design. 
It is normally raced by two persons. 

@ @ The Moth: raced single-handed- 
ly. It is a popular “open” design varying 
widely except in length, mast height and 
sail area, 

Other small racing craft have de- 
veloped to fit wind and water conditions 
of particular regions. An example: the 
shallow-draft racing “scow” of the placid 
north-central inland lakes. Capable of 
incredible speed (more than 20 knots) 
for its size, it ig unsuited for the occa- 
sionally choppy seas of Lake Michigan. 
Among other “local” classes, the fast, 
sporty Chesapeake 20 (see cover) takes 
admirable advantage of the generally 
light breezes of Chesapeake Bay. 

Lakes to Order. As new boats have 
developed, sailing has gained new foot- 
holds; yacht clubs have sprung up in 
such unlikely places as Tulsa, Okla., 
and Dallas, Tex. Dams and flood control 
projects are creating new sailing water. 

One fair bet for the future: There 
will probably be no America’s Cup races. 
To build, man and maintain a vessel of 
this type for a year would cost in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars. The 
famed cup (now on loan to the Festival 
of Britain) will probably rest permanent- 
ly in the model room of the New York 
Yacht Club for want of a challenger. 
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No air transport has ever equalled the 
Convair-Liner in safety, dependability and 
operational economy! 





CHICAGO ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEER INVENTS 
NEW “WONDER EAR” 


DEAF 


A fabulous new electronic ear which 
miraculously hides deafness and 
transmits even whispers with star- 
tling clarity has been invented by 
Sam Posen, eminent Chicago acous- 
tical scientist. 





His tiny revolu- 
tionary electronic 
discovery has ren- 
dered old-style hear- 
ing aids obsolete and 
gives new hope to 
those who have re- 
*s : fused to wear a hear- 
— ing aid with a con- 

all spicuous ear button 

ws or headband. 

Sam Posen To acquaint the 
hard of hearing readers of this 
magazine with Mr. Posen’s new 
wonder electronic ear, full authori- 
tative details will be sent in a plain 
wrapper, without cost or obligation, 
to anyone who requests it. imply. 
address: Mr. Sam Posen, Pres., 316 
Beltone Building, 1450 W. 19th St., 
Chicago 8, Ill. A postcard will do. 





Your money’s safe, 
your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere 
you please! 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA W. T. & S. A. CALIFORNIA 
Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


{licays earry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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Sugar pines: 
too valuable to cut 


A three-year “spare-that-tree” cam- 
paign to preserve one of the country’s 
oldest and most beautiful stands of virgin 
timber was drawing to a climax this 
week. Apparently the logger’s ax had 
lost out. 

The tree in question is the sugar 
pine, oldest (up to 600 years) and tallest 





loss of investment and potential’ public 
wrath, however, it held off three years. 

A solution—complex but workable— 
has finally taken shape. First, the state 
will buy the South Grove (exclusive of the 
330-acre tract) from Pickering (with the 
“matching” clause hurdle overcome partly 
by a Federal gift of 1,200 acres, partly 
by private contributions). Second, the 
U.S. will make a swap with the lumber 
company—giving nearby timberland of 
equal value in exchange for the prized 
acres of sugar pine. This, in turn, will be 
donated to the state for its park. 

This week the lumber company was 
inspecting the exchange tract offered and 





Moulin 


South Calaveras Grove. The sound of saws came painfully close. (SEE: Sugar pines) 


(up to 245 feet) of U.S. pine trees, native 
only to Oregon and California. A 330- 
acre stand of sugar pines, described as 
the finest in existence, forms part of a 
1,730-acre central California tract known 
as South Calaveras Grove, just a leap or 
two from the reputed site of Mark 
Twain’s “jumping frog” classic. 

Owned by the Pickering Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., the South Calaveras 
Grove drew little attention until 1948, 
when the sound of saws and falling tim- 
ber came painfully close to the valuable 
sugar pines and companion giant se- 
quoias. Alarmed citizens started a move- 
ment to preserve the grove as a war me- 
morial, urging the state to buy it and 
make it part of nearby Calaveras Big 
Trees State Park. 

Red Tape. The conservation group 
soon discovered that the California De- 
partment of Natural Resources was as 
weighted down with a legal sinker as was 
Twain’s frog with quail shot. Under a 
“matching” clause, the state could not 
buy the prized timber unless the Federal 
Government—or someone else—footed 
half the bill in money or in property. 

Pickering had made costly prepara- 
tions to log the area and would not agree 
to spare the sugar pines. Caught between 


the state was appraising the value of 
South Grove, preparing to complete the 
negotiations. The finest grove of sugar 
pines in the world had a good chance of 
becoming a notable American monument. 


How dry we are 


The U.S. Geological Survey last 
week revealed results of the first compre- 
hensive nation-wide survey of ground 
water—the subterranean reserves tapped 
by wells. The report concluded, lamely, 
that we need to know more about it. Some 
of the findings: 

e e Ground water use (chiefly for 
irrigation) doubled between 1935 and 
1945; it now amounts to about 25 billion 
gallons a day, meeting some 12144% to 
20% of total U.S. requirements. 

e © Contrary to widespread impres- 
sion, the water table is not declining na- 
tionally, although it may drop locally 
through excessive withdrawals. 

ee At a time when water use is 
higher than ever before and still increas‘ 
ing, “we must admit that we do not event 
know how much we use, to say nothing of 
how much we have that can be used.” 
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Experts okay 
snack before swim 


Many a parent still keeps his child 
from going swimming for an hour after 
eating, for fear he'll get cramps. He 
won’t, say Milton and Bramwell Gabriel- 
sen and Adolph Kiefer, authors of 
Learning to Swim in 12 Easy Steps 
(Prentice-Hall: $3), though he may get 
indigestion. However, the old-fashioned 
trick of holding the nose when jumping 
into the water is back in favor: It may 
prevent sinus infection. Another worth- 
while tip: to teach a water-timid adult to 
swim, start him on the backstroke, in 
which eyes and nose stay above water. 

* * * 


Have to make a speech? Don’t try 
to memorize it. You might get stuck. 
Don’t read it. You'll be dull. Speak ex- 
temporaneously. Your first attempt may 
flop, but your tenth will lay them in the 
aisles. Herbert V. Prochnow tells how to 
do it in The Successful Speaker’s 
Handbook (Prentice-Hall: $4.50). 

* * * 


All-time neatest opening séntence in 
biographical writing, suggests Lincoln 
Barnett in Writing on Life (Sloane: 
$4.50), is the one with which Philip Gue- 
dalla began his George Washington 
sketch: “It is, as they say, a wise country 
that knows its own father.” 

* * * 

The Franciscans have produced some 
of the world’s great scholars, but against 
the intent of their gentle founder. He, 
as Dr. John Moorman points out in 
Saint Francis of Assisi (Macmillan: 
$1.50), deeply distrusted learning be- 
cause he thought it undermined humility. 
Furthermore, since poverty was the foun- 
dation-stone of humility, he forbade his 
friars even to own books. 


Chas. Strauss for Pathfinder 
“This story is about the perfect crime— 
even the author couldn’t solve it.” 
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For Easier Writing... 


CHOOSE 


2668 Lenetel 
MEDIUM 



























1555 Ahotlhand, 2? g 
GREGG SHORTHAND 


ACCOUNTING 


9314M Medium stub 
SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


9968 Broad writing 
BROAD SCRIPT 


9460 Yfedium Uanifold, 


FOR MAKING CARBONS 


2550 Bovkhegoing 
EXTRA FINE—POSTING 


9128 Galo Fine Hevible — * 


FINE PENMANSHIP 


Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


the right point 
for the way 
you write 


Write with ease . . . write as you 
please ... with an Esterbrook, 
the truly personal fountain pen. 
From the world’s largest selec- 
tion of point. styles, choose the 
point precisely right for you. 
Screw it into the Esterbrook 
barrel of your choice—and 
write. See for yourself why 
Esterbrook is first choice with 
those who buy a pen for their 
own use. 


In case of damage, you can replace 
your favorite numbered point in- 
stantly and inexpensively at any 
pen counter. 


POCKET SET 


Esterbrook Pen and matching 
Push-Pencil. Pencil holds two feet — 
of lead. Writes for months 
without reloading. Standard 
or thin lead models. ‘‘Push 
the top to feed the lead.” 


ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 
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THE VU. S. DEPT. 
AGRICULTURE 
SAYS: 


“A steam pressure canner 
is required for processing 
meats, practically all vege- mS a 
tables except tomatoes and ™ aft = 
other non-acid foods. It is not safe to can 
such foods at home unless o pressure canner 
is available.” 


FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 


HOME CANNING 
ALWAYS usea... 














For the best in home canning, smart thrifty 
homemakers use (National) Presto Pres- 
suRE CANNERS. (No more of the old-fash- 
tioned, unsafe, open-kettle or oven methods.) 
Take the guess-work out ofhomecanning. 
Get perfect results every time! More home- 
makers use (National) Presto 
CanneERs than all other makes combined. 
Your choice of two sizes, equipped with wire 
canning basket and 128-page illustrated instruc- 
tion and recipe book, 
21-quert—Holds 7 quart or 18 pint or 4 half- 


1 aside? ac rt or 9 pint ja 
is 7 quart or rs. 
Sitio as A ed seam are sold. 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
. Claire, Wisconsin 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Pressure Cookers. 










Traveling Salesman 
Tells Story 





“I’m on the road 26 days a month,” says 
E. J. Klein. “I know the danger of dozing 
at the wheel. You can be sure I keep 
NoDoz Awakeners handy. 

“Before I start on long summer drives, I 
take NoDoz Awakeners to prevent that 
urge to nod. They give me a lift — with- 
out any letdown. Keep a box in your 
glove compartment like I do.” 


FIGHT FATIGUE SAFELY _2ee=3 
win NOPOZ awaxeners 


Each tablet contains 
caffeine only— the 
same amount as an 
average cup of coffee. 
ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
SOLD AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 









RADIO-TV 





Race bias charge 
hits Amos ’n’ Andy 


The chronology was curious: 

© @ On June 28, at 10 a.m. the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People assembled in Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

e @ At 7:30 p.m. while the conven- 
tion was going on in evening session, the 
first television program of Amos ’n’ Andy 
was on the air in Atlanta. There was no 
TV set in the main Convention Hall. 
There was a set in the lobby. A handful 
of people, most of them visitors, gathered 
to watch the program. 

e @ At 11 o'clock the next morning, 
despite dissent from the floor, the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution condemning the 
Amos ’n’ Andy television show as a libel 
on the Negro race. 

© @ Last week, Walter White, execu- 
tive secretary of the NAACP, had blown 
Amos ’n’ Andy into a full-scale television 
issue with a wire to the show’s sponsor, 
Blatz Brewing Co. (subsidiary of Schen- 
ley Industries), requesting that the pro- 
gram be dropped and a charge that it 
pictures Negroes as “amoral, semi-illit- 
erate, lazy, stupid, scheming and dis- 
honest. . . .” 

Stumper. Puzzling to Amos ’n’ 
Andy enthusiasts is the fact that in the 
25 years the show had been on radio, the 
NAACP never made any formal protest. 
Equally puzzling is the fact that the new 
TV version by now has received high 
praise from critics, including many on 
Negro papers who pointed with pride to 
the fact that for the first time on such a 
program an all Negro cast was used. 
Added the Norfolk (Va.) Journal & 
Guide (Negro) : Seven out of ten readers 
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‘Stupid, dishonest’? Amos ’n’ Andy on TV stir attack from NAACP. (SEE: Race) 












held the show to be “good comedy,” and 
“not ... a reflection on the race.” 

This week, anxious CBS officials, 
eager to please, had taken a step to 
smooth any ruffled feelings over the 
famed colored characters of Amos, Andy 
& Co. To the NAACP had gone an invi- 
tation to state exactly what “changes in 
the script would make it . . . less objec- 
tionable.” 


TV fights back 


Boxing’s last three major U.S. 
fights were on closed TV circuits from 
the arenas to the theaters where the pub- 
lic paid to get in. No one could see the 
fights free on his set at home. That was 
bad for set owners. 

Last fortnight, an alarmed TV in- 
dustry, deciding not to let this happen 
again, outbid the theater chain for the 
third Charles-Walcott heavyweight* 
championship bout. Sponsoring the show 
in 40 cities were Admiral, Crosley, Du- 
Mont, General Electric, Motorola, Philco, 
RCA, Sylvania and Westinghouse, 


Tobacco—yes & no 


Emerson, who said “A foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds,” 
would have had a special place in his 
heart for Station KSL, Salt Lake City. 

Since KSL’s controlling stock is 
owned by the Mormon Church, it carries 
one-minute TV films pointing out the evils 
of smoking. Sandwiched between these 
reminders on any KSL evening, however, 
are regular CBS network broadcasts— 
some sponsored by cigarette companies. 

*In which ageless Jersey Joe Walcott made 
gone on his fifth title attempt by knocking out 


oo Charles to become new world heavyweight 
ing. 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Summertime quiz 


The Sports department this issue 
discusses a favorite summer activity— 
sailing. Here’s a picture quiz based on 
some other sports popular this time of 
year. Try it for fun. Answers below. 





Wide World 
1. Five men couldn’t halt this: (a) bar- 
racuda, (b) dolphin, (c) marlin. 





International 
2. This mermaid is riding: (a) a surf- 
board, (b) an aquaplane, (c) a skiff. 






Wide Worid 
3. This crew racing boat is known as: 
(a) a kayak, (b) a shell, (c) a canoe. 


Wide World 


4. It’s Tom Brown in a: (a) Davis, (b) 
Wightman, (c) Stanley Cup Match. 





International 
5. Swimmers playing: (a) underwater 
polo; (b) basketball; (c) jai alai. 
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“ME FIRST! This is the day 
I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. No liq- 
uid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 
in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week 
—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes 
them work better. Get Drano today at your grocery 
or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 


“Pickin’s used to be purty good, till all the dudes 
started to carry American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


You can’t get thrown by losing money if you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. They’re 100% safe—you get a quick refund if they're 
lost or stolen—and they’re spendable everywhere. They are the best- 
known and most widely accepted cheques in the world. 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH— 100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES | 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 
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Pin-Worms 


now can be 


beaten/ 





\ Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 

remedy perfected by famous 

Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 

cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne’s P-W and follow the 
simple directions, 


JAYNE'S (PM! for Pin. Worms 
Now Many Wear nde 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or wob- 
bling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and 
more comfortably. This pleasant powder has 
no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn't cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 


Mid-Manhattan is where the phono- 
graph record business centers, and in 
1949 it was a damp and salty area. Wher- 
ever two record makers met, in drugstore 
or swank restaurant, the spot was marked 
by a small pool of tears. 

Everything, they sobbed, happened 
to them. By everything, they meant the 
three-speed battle, television and the sad 
fact that 1947 had lasted only 365 days. 
In that happy year they had produced 
325 million records, and sold nearly all. 
In 1949 the figure was down to 225 mil- 
lion. Vainly, Radio & Television Retailing 
tried to hearten them with the reminder 
that in the best pre-war record year, 1927, 
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only 120 million were sold. They wouldn’t 
be comforted. 

They should have paid attention to 
an allied industry: By early 1950 it be- 
came evident that record-player makers 
were in for their biggest year since elec- 
trical recording began. And people who 
buy record-players usually start buying 
records, too. 

They did, in late 1950, and they kept 
right on. Last month, while the National 
Association of Music Manufacturers was 
convening in Chicago, RCA Victor and 
Columbia simultaneously admitted an as- 
tounding discovery. In 1951 there hasn’t 
even been the traditional summer sales 
slump. By midyear, sales were up a 
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TABCIN, the antihistamine 
COMPOUND brings more 
relief for hay fever and sum- 
mer cold symptoms than any 
antihistamine alone. At all 
drugstores. Made by the 
makers of ALKA-SELTZER. 


Fast! 
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The record industry sets a record 


Three-speed battle produces a boom, not disaster 


healthy 15% and still rising vigorously. 
Quite possibly, 1951 might be history’s 
best disk-year. 

Charms to Soothe. . . Some of the 
reasons for this sudden upswing were 
easy to figure out. Others were more ob- 
scure. Periods of war and uncertainty 
usually increase the demand for music. 
Television has offered very little music 
itself and, by competitive economic pres- 
sure (forcing budget cuts), has lessened 
the amount of music in radio broadcasts. 
People had to take records or nothing. 

Also, even though it caused confu- 
sion and buying-caution at first, the three- 
speed battle seems to have been good 





Pathfinder 


No summer slump. Racked, stacked and perched in display-whirligigs, 150 new 
microgrooves a month keep typical record shops like this one* busy. 


long-run publicity. It perked up people’s 
interest in records. 

Microgroove recording is now en- 
tering its fourth year. Columbia intro- 
duced the 3314 revolution-per-minute LP 
in June 1948. RCA Victor announced the 
45 rpm “doughnut” in January 1949, In 
1952, it is almost certain that more than 
half the records sold will be micro- 
grooves. The “battle” is virtually over, 
too. In the classics, show albums and sim- 
ilar long works, LP is clearly the winner. 
In popular and other short selections, 45 
is beating it. 

The old-style 78 is clearly on the 


*The Record Loft, Washington, D.C. 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
»-« BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


vm DPEPAT 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants ... 
large Blooms ... RICH 
ond COLORFUL. Pep-it 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus .., 
oll potted plants and bulbs. 


ORDER by MAIL DIRECT from BLENDER 


Prost 
pae® 
only 


Money Back Guarantee 








FULL POUND 
in handy metal 


container 





CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE 

PEP-IT is a rich black humus, a 
’ quick-acting blend of organic plant 
vitelizers. Harmless to plants in any quantity. Absorbs 
its own weight in water . . . releases moisture to plant 
as needed. EASY TO USE. Just spread a heaping spoon- 
ful or 2 around each plant, that's oll. 


SEND NOW. Receive handsome packoge 
in the meil postage prepaid. Order for yourself and also 
for gifts to all who love flowers. 

delivery and full satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Send $1 to PEP-IT 
Box 820. Mundelein, Illinois 





It Pays 


when you understand econom- 
ics! Read Adam Smith’s famous 
“Wealth of Nations,” the book 
that literally changed the world, 
and you will know more about 
economic laws than most col- 
lege graduates. Better yet, (and 
much easier) read 

which is ‘‘The 


Wealth of Na- 
tions” simplified, 
condensed, mod- 
ernized. Nothing 


added, nothing im- 
portant left out. 428 pages, explanato 
es ag thorough index. $5 at all boo 
stores, or order direct from “Wealth,” 
care Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


TODAY 


“Knowledge is power" 


FREE NEW TREASURE BOOK 


of sewing ideas! New styles, latest pat- 
terns. Fully illustrated, complete direc- 


tions on how to sew and save with prac- 
tical cotton bags. Your FREE copy of 
“Needle Magic with Cotton Bags”’ is 
ready now! Send post card today to 
National Cotten Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee 











MADE APS 2!) Bt 


That’s what L. H. Mix did last year! 
You can make up to $2 or $3 an hour 
sharpening saws with the Foley Saw 
Filer. ore cash! business, no can- 
. i tart s time—Free 
rite Foley Mfg. 
Co., 829-1 Foley Bldg., Minneapolis 
18, Minnesota. 
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way out. It’s: putting up a good fight 
against 45s, however. Only about 10% of 
juke boxes use 45s as yet. Record for 
record, 45s still cost the same as ten-inch 
popular 78s, whereas a classical LP un- 
dersells its 78 equivalent by at least one 
third. Like LPs, 45s offer the advantages 
of less bulk and weight, unbreakability 
and longer wear than 78s. On the other 
hand, a shellac 78 usually lasts as long 
as a popular song remains popular. There 
is significance in the recent avowal of a 
young suburban mother that the next time 
she bought her youngsters a record of 
Abba Dabba Honeymoon, she’d make sure 
first that it was breakable. 

The impact of 3314 rpm LPs on the 
industry has been even more astounding. 
In 1948 there were fewer than two dozen 
record companies of any size in the 
United States. According to W. Schwann, 
Cambridge, Mass., publisher of a monthly 
comprehensive LP catalog, there are now 
well over 100 companies making 33s. 
They turn out more than 200 new records 


each month (in old-style 78 terms, that” 


means albums), about ten times more 
than used to appear in pre-microgroove 
days. 

Listener’s Choice. There are LP 
companies that specialize in nothing but 
reprints of “authentic” jazz classics of 
days gone by. Others handle nothing but 
ancient or ultramodern music. In Cam- 
bridge, the Haydn Society is well on its 
way to recording the entire works of its 
patron saint (whose symphonies alone 
number 104). Goddard Lieberson, execu- 
tive vice-president of Columbia, wag- 
gishly suggests to people he meets that 
they start a Boccherini Society. Boccher- 
ini wrote 500 chamber works. 

Variety is the watchword now. The 
long-hair who wearies of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms can have Arne, Loeillet, 
Petrotinus, Kilpinen or Drdla if he wants 
them. It is possible to buy a 1913 collec- 
tion of Plains Indian drum dances. The 
late Bessie Smith and Bix Beiderbecke 
are both on half-hour-long LPs. 

Suitease Studio. The invention of 
microgroove is not the only technical 
factor behind this growth. Almost as im- 
portant is the development of magnetic 
tape recording. All professional record- 
ing is done now first on tape, transcribed 
later to master-disks. In the old days, 
artists had to visit the studio to record. 
Now the studio, packed in a foot-locker, 
goes to them—for tape recorders are eas- 
ily portable. 

Tape can be edited with a razor 
blade, patched with Scotch tape. Many a 
small LP company consists of a man with 
a tape recorder wandering through Eu- 
rope (where musicians are cheaper) and 
sending tapes home. The disk-pressing 
then is done in job lots by RCA Victor, 
Columbia or other big U.S. companies. 
The finished product costs so little that 
1,00@ sales often produce a good profit. 

There is one small misgiving which 
keeps some producers from enjoying this 
boom completely. As one of them puts it, 
thoughtfully: “If things keep up this way, 
we're going to run out of music.” 


BUILD THIS 
BEAUTIFUL HOME 


YOURSELF 


This Pease -Fabricated home goes up fost. 
Saves you a lot of money and gives you o 
permanent, quality home you'll be proud to 
own. Comes complete in easy to erect sec- 
tions. Breezeway and garage can be added 
now or later. Floor plans can be reversed. 
Future additions easily made. Instruction man- 
val and complete plans included. 


Unlimited designs and variations ranging from 
2 to 4 bedrooms. Included in the package ore 
all steel enamelled kitchen cabinets with 66” 

twin bow! sink for the finest kitchen available. 


Order nowl—and build before Spring. 


¢ Write for Catalog 


PEASE-FABRICATED HOMES 
ROOM 816 





PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY, INC. 










FREE BOOK SAYS 
“GOODBYE Cultivator Dam- 
age To Plant Roots”! 


ERRIES, Corn, gra Be 
B many other plants 
a. roots easily p ee 
cultivator 
t’s why 
Sevebationary, 
patent-pending Roto-Miller 
attachment is such won- 
derful news! Big, 68-page, 
O-E illustrated FREE BOOK 
QOoT' Lege b by Ed Robinson gives 
whole exciting story about 
new Roto-Ette. Not only about seedbed prepara- ° 
tion and safer cultivating without change of at- 
tachment—all about Power Composting, Lawn 
Mejias and Mowing, Wood Sawing, Snow Plow- 
—countless other ‘garden and farm 
ony low-cost attachments 
qu Ette the finest in rotary tillage—the right 
size—the right price for all gardeners! Just send 
10¢ (postage, handling) for Sy BOOE! Roto- 
tiller, Inc., Dept. 368,. Troy, N. ¥. (Some choice 
dealerships s open. Please write if interested ) 
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by today’s increased rebuilding costs? 


Talk to sour PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT Group Agent 


Compared with building costs of five years ago your 
dollar is worth just 62 cents today. Yes, if fire should 
destroy your property, insurance purchased on the basis 
of 1946 values represents only 62% of today’s rebuild- 
ing cost. 


Unless your insurance meets today’s inflated values, you 
may be short of adequate protection. Your agent for one 
of the Phoenix-Connecticut companies will be glad to 
go over your policies with you, without obligation. Call 
him today! 


HE 


PHOENIX-CONNEGTICUT 


ROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Time Tried and Fire Tested 
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Dress Reversal 


The latest thing in men’s wear shows 
A trend extremely wacky; 
MacArthur in civilian clothes— 
Tom Dewey wearing khaki! 
—Howard Haynes 
e . w 
The recent wave of panic buying 
reached high tide when Bill Veeck bought 
the St. Louis Browns. 
It’s just like the Communists to go 
after the highest pay for peace work. 
Congressman Doughton says there is 
nothing more for this Administration to 
tax. How about our patience? 
. * o 
Britannia no longer ruled the waves, 
so Iran waived the rules. 
2 * a 
GIs in Korea, due for “rotation,” 
hope they can stop long enough in the 
States to pick up some souvenirs. 
* * ° 
The theory that everyone loves a fat 
man breaks down when you hear the meat 
industry’s opinion of Mike DiSalle. 
. . * 
With color TV we'll really be able 
to see what red-blooded heroes our prize 
fighters and wrestlers are. 


Quips 


“Snyder Opposes Sales Tax”—Head- 
line. When the Treasury rejects a tax 
—boy, is that news!—Philadelphia /n- 
quirer. 

a * e 

Russia’s purported plan to reduce 
the population of China by 100,000,000 
is one half of 1 per cent complete—in 
Korea.—Dallas Morning News. 





Bandel Linn for Pathfinder 
“and the President added that we must 
wake up to our danger! However, dreft 
quotas are likely to be reduced—and 
Reservists will be released shortly— 


50 PATHFINDER 


History repeats itself, speaking a 
little louder each time. 
s = 7” 
“Cheer up,” the. rainmakers say, 
“maybe those clouds are lined with silver 


iodide.” 


High Time 


Republicans and Democrats 
Watch living prices soar; 
For once, here’s something each will give 
The other credit for. 
—Richard Armour 
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Mike L. Glynn for Pathfinder 
“Know a nice place to hole up till an 
investigation blows over?” 


The public is not only nonplussed 

by rising prices but also minussed. 
- * * 

The neighbors whose backs you are 
apt to talk behind are watching your 
television set. 

o e . 

Communism; A train of thought 

made up of too many loco motives. 
* e . 

If Stalin thinks that fighting us 
would be just a breeze, he had better 
study our draft. 


De-Fun-Itions 


Hard work: An accumulation of easy 
things you didn’t do when you should 
have. 

Distinguished news analyst: One who 
always has a plausible explanation for 
guessing wrong. 

Hell: What, even if you can lick it 
out of the enemy, war nevertheless is. 

Confidence man: One who lives off 
the fatheads of the land. 

Time: The one thing that doesn’t fly 
when you try to kill it. 








Be sure this Ray-O-Vac flashlight is in your car. Precision-built. Brilliant, wide-angle beam. 


NOW..LIGHT Sy 


sp WHEN YOU NEED ILI: 
Pur  # 


Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.” 

Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 


flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 
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You can see and feel the difference. 
Just hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 

See how sturdy it looks. . . feel how 
strong and substantial it is . . . because 
it’s sealed in steel. 


And this sealed-in-steel protection 
that only Ray-O-Vac provides means 
these batteries stay fresh for years. 
They’re always ready for any 
emergency. So, get genuine 
Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF flashlight 
batteries that give you... 

site = 


2. Multi-ply insulation tO 
3. Steel jacket ———— 


4. Steel bOttorns neces 


Buy Spares — thy stay fresh | 


© 1951 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN, 
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( Luckies taste better ¢ 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


Fine tobacco—and only fine tobacco—can 
give you the enjoyment of a better-tast- 
ing cigarette. And L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky 
Strike means fine tobacco. That’s why 
you'll find that Luckies taste better 
than any other cigarette. So, Be Happy 
—Go Lucky! Get a carton today. 
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A LUCKY STRIKE 
» FOR ALL AMERICA! 
BUY F 
U.S. DEFENSE [ 
BONDS 
~ al 
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7% gas 


WUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE because oan COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


= M.F.T- Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 
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